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4 ways to raise wages 


| There are only four places from which the money for increased wages can comm 


4. Increased prices. The public wouldn’t — which there can be no jobs for free m 
like that, and since it would raise the prices 
| of what the workman buys as well as 
makes, the worker would not benefit either. 


4. Increased production by workers ; 
machines. That does not mean longer 1 
harder work—only more efficient worl 


2. Reduced taxes. full day’s work for a full day’s pay. Out 
3. From corporation profits. Experts say _ his greater production, the workman 
that if 100% of profits, get increased pay and everyone wo 
after taxes, were used, WARNER benefit. it is the only one of the four " 
wages could be increased & by which increased wages can be paid saft 
only about 4%. And tak- SWASEY —and the sooner everyone realizes it, H 
ing away profits would ‘QiRQeeeewoe sooner this country will get to work- 


wreck enterprise without get on with prosperity. typic 
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IN RUBBER | 


He’s making it swallow its own fail 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


OR years, belts were a terrible 
headache in paper mills —as well 
a lot of other places. Metal fasteners, 
es and other devices were used to 
n the two ends of the belt and make 
endless. But the belts tore loose at 
joints, slipped on the drive, failed 
transmit power. Then the machinery 
d to be stopped while a new joint 
s made—sometimes as often as 
y 10 days. 
Then B.F.Goodrich engineers devel- 
‘d a way to make each end of the 


belt a part of the other end. It’s called 
the Plylock Belt Joint because the plies 
of rubber and fabric are actually locked 
together by overlapping, then vulcan- 
ized to make the joint permanent. The 
result is a joint that is 3 times stronger 
than metal fasteners; that will outlast 
them by as much as 10 times. Shut- 
down time for the machinery is sharply 
cut, production materially increased. 

This is a typical result of the research 
and development that is always under 
way at B.F.Goodrich—on new prod- 


ucts and old, for every industry. From 
tiny grommets to huge oil hose, from 
vibration dampeners to coal conveyor 
belts, no product is ever considered 
“standard” at B.F.Goodrich. Your 
supplier will be glad to work with you 
on any problem involving the use of 
rubber products by B. F.Goodrich. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division; Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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t AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
| FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 


The year ‘round, nothing is more satisfying . . . more refreshing than 
a drink of cool, clear water — served in individual paper cups. Hotels 
and lodges everywhere are cultivating goodwill, catering to the con- 
venience of guests, giving thought to better and more healthful living, 
by keeping one of these famous brands handy at all times. cs 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
Also AJAX] coLumBtan | PEERLESS {{\ 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. U. S. ENVELOPE CO., SAN FRANCISCO Div. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


USE Divisions of 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


MAN’S RAINBOW 


e Truman Administration sees the 
of supply and demand swinging to 
aid. The rescue won't come in time, 

with enough force to enable the 
ite House to resist sellers’ pressure 
higher prices. But Administration 
policy arbiters, locked this week 
the struggle to hammer out a new 

ula, now read strong indications 
t if they continue to fight for every 
h of ground, they will be reinforced 
sal the gradual advance of 
duction. 
In bulk commodities, such as gaso- 

» and cigarettes, the flood of output 
s already started to water down prices. 

soft goods, production is hanging 

k for greater price incentives. Para- 
xically, the Civilian Production Ad- 
istration this week cut off supplies 
m several shirt and hosiery makers 
force them to disgorge inventories. 
entory ceilings are also being slapped 
several apparel items (page 84). 

PA is ready to apply the same pres- 
¢ to hard goods manufacturers if they 
ow a disposition to hoard, once pro- 
ction picks up in the wake of the 
iministration’s new price policy. Some 
icials believe that with the tremen- 

pentup demand, competition has 
le chance to force prices of consumer 
rables down, and that some manu- 
turers may continue to play hide-and- 
tk for bigger margins. 


ES, LOYAL REBEL 


Although Harold L. Ickes flounced 
t of the Truman cabinet with invec- 
eon his lips, 1948 will find him in 
e Democratic fold unless the Repub- 
ans pick a candidate who will out- 
osevelt Truman. 

When the 1912 Bull Mooser simul- 
neously put his foot down on a third 
rty in 1948, he put an end to any 
epublican hopes that such a split 
ould develop. 

Nomination of Harold Stassen, for- 
tr governor of Minnesota, by the Re- 
iblicans might draw a sizable number 
liberal Democratic votes, though few 
tve shown any great enthusiasm for 
m as yet. , 

If Truman dies or eliminates himself 
om the picture by 1948, all bets are 
t, of course. Truman has blundered 
‘letting his present state of mind rule 
tongue, By blurting to friends that 
doesn’t wish to run in 1948, or words 
the same effect, he has planted doubt 
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that will further weaken his leadership, 
and won't easily be erased, regardless of 
Democratic Chairman Robert Hanne- 
gan’s denial, and regardless of what Tru- 
man’s eventual decision may be. 


JOBS ARE OPTIONAL 


The so-called full employment bill 
that has finally been cuffed through 
Congress wipes out the principle, enun- 
ciated in the original Administration 
draft, that the government has a moral 
obligation to provide jobs to the extent 
that the private economy may fail to 
do so. 

Without this commitment, the Ad- 
ministration or Congress can take or 
leave as much as it likes from such 
recommendations as may be made by a 
council of economic advisers charged 
with formulating a “national economic 
policy to promote employment and pur- 
chasing power under free competitive 
enterprise.” 

The bitter experience of the thirties, 
from which the nation was finally extri- 
cated only by the war, probably 1s sufh- 
cient assurance that the government 
will go all out to prevent a repetition 
when storm signals appear. 


CPA ON THE PHONE 


When Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration succeeded WPB, and the ex- 
odus of industry men from government 
began in earnest, CPA was careful to 
prepare a telephone-and-address list of 
WPB executives who might be called 
on in an emergency (BW —Nov.i0'45, 
p8). That list is now coming in handy 
and a number of trouble-shooters from 
the steel, construction, and textile in- 
dustries are returning to their wartime 
jobs in Washington. 


CHECKING ON PAY RISES 


The National Wage Stabilization 
Board is undertaking a drive, mainly 
through wage-and-hour _ inspectors, 
against illegal wage increases in the con- 
struction industry. 

Both industry and labor representa- 
tives of NWSB’s Wage Adjustment 
Board are agreed that enforcement is 
necessary to remedy a chaotic situation 
which is hampering reconversion con- 
struction because of pirating of skilled 
workers through higher, unlawful wage 
rates. 


SURPLUS TO CHINA 


Quick to prove its intention to help 
the Chinese carry out the plans adopted 
at the recent Marshall conference to 
consolidate the country and get started 
on a rehabilitation program, Washing 
ton is behind the departure this week 
of a United Nations Relief & Rehabil: 
tation Administration mission which 
will pick up $100 million of surplus war 
equipment from Pacific war areas and 
rush it to China. 

Included in the list are desperately 
needed transport items like LSM’s, 
LST’s, LCM’s, tugs, barges, and fish- 
ing trawlers. 

Other important items are materials 
for the repair of harbors, roads, and 
railroads 

a 


EXPORT SCORE 


Manufacturers who have been 
plagued with a flood of criticism in r 
cent weeks because they have allocated 
some of their first peacetime products 
to export markets can expect Washing 
ton to come to their rescue in the near 
future. 

Actually, very small shipments have 
been leaving this country, but the ar 
rival in Manila, for instance, of a token 
shipment of new U. S. automobiles has 
brought violent protests from G. I.’s 
who. believe that it is indicative of mass 
exports at a time when their families 
back home are unable to get new cars. 

Not generally realized, however, is 
the fact that exports leaving the U. S. 
are still tightly circumscribed. Wash 
ington, belatedly acknowledging this 
lack of public knowledge, will soon let 
loose with actual figures to prove that 
neither the manufacturers nor the go: 
ernment is allocating more than a trickle 
of current production to foreign mar- 
kets. 

Typical of the forthcoming revela- 
tions: automobiles exported, 6.7% of 
1945 production, same as the 1935-39 
average; trucks, 21%; lumber, 1.36%; 
nylons, 0.87%; wheat, 26.7%; work 
shirts, 1.06%; and other shirts, 7.1%. 


PUSHES RAIL PROBE 


Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, chairman 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, is warming up for another 
investigation of railroad receiverships. 
Assuming that the Senate approves, 
Wheeler will start with the Chicago, 
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The New FAIRCHILD F-4 3 


Rugged, safe, easy to fly, the new F-24 is the idea! per- for instrument flight. The “24's” top speed is 133 mi 


sonal transport for time-pressed business executives; a an hour. It cruises at 118 with 75% of rated power a 


keen pleasure craft for sportsmen; a de luxe, all-purpose has a range of 620 miles! 


) ane f, > we famalw : ! P 
plane for the whole family. Its low cost maintenance and economical perform 


A proven post-war personal plane—the leader in its ance provide for profitable operations by charter pilcgifold t 
field—the ‘‘24” gives you new luxuries, new comforts. and small airlines and for utility transport in govengi™mok 
| There’s plenty of leg room in the deep cushioned, four- ment service. 

place cabin. A spacious baggage compartment, accessi- 


sgn ; Over 20 years’ engineering skill and experience i. 
ble from the cabin, is located behind the rear seat. the 


building personal planes are the heritage of the Fairchif 


Flaps and wide-gauge landing gear assure slow, safe **24”—the modern plane of proved performance. fing | 
landings. Its panel carries all the instruments desirable it, and you, too, will say “The 24’s the plane for Kers, 
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Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hogerstown, Md. Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. . Duramold Division, James'ow", 


Write for four-page illustrated folder titled ““The New Fairchild F-24° 


SINES 


Folrchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas . Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jomaice, L!., N. Y. . Afilicte: Stratos Corporation, Babylon 
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Island & Pacific and the Chicago, 
wukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

line with a report by his commit- 
is week that administration of Sec. 
the bankruptcy act, under which 
Jroads went into receivership dur- 
he thirties, has defeated the pur- 
of Congress and the railroads, 
ler will poke into the reasons for 
sed receiverships, fees paid bank- 
awyers, and others in reorganiza- 
ases, and appointments of officials 
ourts and trustees of so-called in- 
mt roads. 

eeler probably will not wait upon 
onclusion of the inquiry to launch 
ation designed to rescue most of 
eorganized roads from the courts. 
wil | be a revision of a bill, previ- 
introduced by Wheeler at the re- 
of Commissioner Charles D. 
afie of the Interstate Commerce 
mission, to make it possible for 
sin the toils of court reorganiza- 
to take advantage of — 
ing voluntary revision of financial 


Lo. 


COURT BRUSHOFF 


o stalwart champions of the Rob- 
»Patman antiprice discrimination 
Rep. Wright Gatien himself and 
ner Asst. Attorney General Thur- 
Amold—were brushed off by the 
5. Supreme Court this week. The 
it of it is, they don’t know why. 
44 split on the high bench left 
ding a decision by the Florida Su- 
ne Court in a case involving Bruce’s 
of Tampa and the American Can 
which Arnold and Patman had 
ed to make a cause celebre. Still in- 
is a Florida ruling that a charge 
he Tampa citrus canner that Ameri- 
was guilty of price discrimination 
no defense in American’s suit to 
ct $114,000 on unpaid notes. 


old to Seek Rehearing 


Amold had argued the case for the 
mpa concern and Patman had inter- 
d as a friend of the court (BW — 
24'45,p7). Arnold had contended 
the can company had vitiated its 
tracts with the juice packer by main- 
hing a —— of discounts to large 
kers, calculated on their aggregate 
honal purchases, not supported by 
reductions in cost under delivery of 
aller orders to Bruce’s Juices. 
Because nobody knows on what 
[ unds the court split, Arnold will pe- 
on for a rehearing before the full 
tt. Associate Justice Robert H. Jack- 
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son is absent because of his participa- 
tion in the Nuernberg war criminal 
trials. 

l’our-to-four decisions have been bob- 
bing up frequently. This week's split 
evoked sour comment from lawyers that 
members of the Supreme Court 
shouldn’t be borrowed for other assign- 
ments, 


VETS KEEP INSURANCE 


The Veterans Administration has 
just come up with an estimate that only 
one out of every three servicemen now 
is dropping his government insurance 

olicy when discharged. It has high 
Seoss that the proportion will drop fur- 
ther once Congress gets around to lib- 
eralizing provisions of the national serv- 
ice life insurance law, expected soon. 


Last year, lapses ran at the rate of 
about seven out of ten and the Veterans 
Administration, together with the Army 
and Navy, put on a campaign to sell the 
advantages of holding on to the govern- 
ment policies (BW—Sep.15'45,p00). 


CONSERVATION BOOST 


Now that Harold L. Ickes is out of 
the Dept. of Interior post, President 
Truman probably will go ahead with 
plans to call an international confer- 
ence on conservation of natural re- 
sources severely depleted by the war. 

Originally suggested to the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt by Gifford Pinchot, 
organizer of the Forest Service and ex- 
overnor of Pennsylvania, the proposal 
a hung fire because of the feud be- 
tween Pinchot and Ickes, who in 1941 


Pressure for Release of 


Pressure on the Army is increas- 
ing to lift the lid on the Pandora’s 
box of scientific and technical infor- 
mation accumulated during develop- 
ment of the atom bomb. 

Manhattan District scientists are 

vociferous in castigating the policy 
presumably laid down by Maj. Gen. 
L. R. Groves, head of the A-bomb 
project, of releasing no data about 
products, processes, or techniques as 
long as the Army is in the saddle. 
e Tools for Industry—The scientists 
argue that this policy is not only de- 
priving the nation of invaluable tools 
for research (such as new radioactive 
elements) and for industry (new 
pumps are an example), but is also a 
threat to progress in technical fields, 
hence endangers national welfare 
and security. 

One hopeful development was the 
announcement last week by a com- 
mittee of seven top scientists se- 
lected by Gen. Groves that they had 
completed their assigned task of rec- 
ommending policy on release of the 
secret data. Segregating topics of a 
military nature (such as design and 
availability of atomic weapons) 
whose release admittedly depends on 
formal establishment of a national 
policy by Congress and the President, 
the committee divided the remaining 
information into two categories: (1) 
of a broad scientific or general tech- 
nical nature that can be made public 


Atom Data 


at once, and (2) critical scientific in- 
formation about whose immediate 
release there is still debate. Pre- 
sumably, release of the latter would 
await a more propitious time. 

e Action Uncertain—Whether the 
Army will act on its own initiative 
and release specific information, or 
await legislative action on atomic 
energy controls (BW —Jan.12°46, 
p20), remains to be seen. Signifi- 
cantly, the committee made its own 
announcement that it had submitted 
its report. Gen. Grooves has been 
silent on the subject. 

The scientists are discouraged over 

business’ failure to rally in support 
of efforts to release data about what 
are essentially byproducts of the 
A-bomb program. Business, they 
maintain, would be the first to bene 
fit from release of this information. 
This is entirely aside from the 
sociological question of continued 
strait-jacket military censorship. 
e Government Holds Patents—Many 
of the secrets, the Senate atomic en 
ergy committee learned this weck, 
are contained in government patents 
filed immediately after the first 
A-bomb exploded over Hiroshima, 
ostensibly to protect the government 
from patent “interference.” These 
are hidden in a special safe in the 
Patent Office. Private participants in 
the project also have turned over pat 
ents to the government. 
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ball test for impact resistance. 
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GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


WIiiSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
Established 187 


203 WASHINGTON STREET READING, PA., U.S.A. 


@ Accurate fit for every ee 
ever his type of face—is easily possible wi ° : , > 
Willson’s 20 sizes. Remember, correct fit is | ' 344,000,000 sq. ft.; of cast-iron soil 


necessary for maximum safety. For day- | pipe (BW —Feb.9'46,p39) 85% to 48,- 


; cee -TOUGH* oe a oat accounts under $5,000 increased 20% 
impact hazards. Each lens is thoroughly | during the war, those in the $5,000- 


tested. Examples: Polariscope test for uni- | $10,000 class went up almost 150%. 
formity of heat treatment; Federal drop- 


For help with your eye-protection 
grosioena, get in touch with your 
illson distributor or write di- 


yard at the Interior Dept. 


WHAT HOUSING NEEDS 


products. 


terials already has gone up between 50% 
and 100% from the low points last year, 
but as compared with January, Wash- 
ington wants output of brick to rise 
53% to a monthly average of 400,000,- 
000 units over the remainder of the 
year; of gypsum board and lath 72% 


000 short tons. 
Biggest rise of all is demanded of 
cast-iron radiation; from 1,200,000 sq. 
ft. last month, production must rocket 
400% to a monthly average of 6,000,- 
000 sq. ft. for the rest of 1946. 
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CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


A report from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. soon to be issued will 
show that while the number of bank 


The steel strike makes it likely that 
some tin can users will be put back on 
quotas. ‘Substitutes will be coming back, 
but they are hard to get, too. 
Quoth a Washington wisecracker 
when he heard that Ickes was a private 
citizen again: ““Truman must be thumb- 
ing through the St. Louis phone book.” 
Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellen- 
bach seems to be an added starter in 
the running for the Interior Dept. post. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority crowd 
is reported to favor the Washington 
state man if he will indorse creation of 
more valley authorities, which Ickes re- 
sisted. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Spokesman for U. S. commodity ex- 
changes, Samuel D. Jackson, Ft. Wayne 
lawyer and former U. S. senator, spear- 
heads a dual-purpose campaign: (1) to 
restore the free play of supply and de- 
mand in setting prices; (2) to rebuild 
trading volume of the exchanges which 
have been blighted by wartime restric- 


almost succeeded in having the Forest 
Service rooted out of the Agriculture 
Dept. and transplanted to his own back- 


Most of the billion dollars or so that 
Congress is being asked to supply for 
the Administration’s new housing pro- 
gram (page 25) is needed to expand the 
produttion of building materials and 


Monthly output of most major ma- 
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, —E OUTLOOK 


A return to full-scale steel operations can’t come too soon. 

With the passing of this week, a production loss of nearly 6,000,000 
ingot tons has been chalked up. Before furnaces reach top efficiency, the 
minimum loss promises to be an additional 3,000,000 tons. 

This will be a drag on durable consumer goods throughout 1946. It will 
prolong the sellers’ market, protract the life of price controls. 


Wartime steel capacity of the United States was 95,500,000 tons of 
ingot. But don’t think of that as peacetime potential because: 


(1) The American Iron & Steel Institute reports that the industry has 
already retired 3,600,000 tons of obsolescent capacity. If demand were less 
pressing, the figure would undoubtedly be even higher. 

(2) In addition, government-owned capacity of nearly 7,000,000 tons 
will produce little until it passes into private hands. 

(3) Finally, about 3,000,000 tons of electric furnace, bessemer, and 
other types of capacity are idle for a variety of reasons. 

Add up these three “‘impotence”’ factors, and actual capacity today is 
about 82,000,000 tons; that’s around 85% of theoretical peak. 


2 
John Snyder, reconversion chief, and John D. Small, head of the Civilian 
Production Administration, agreed in their recent reports on production 
progress that American industry this year would need 85% of all the steel 
we could make at top wartime capacity. 
Thus, if we had run at 85% from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, we would have been 
just about breaking even. But the strike already has cost a month’s output. 


Translate this into terms of finished steel. (Steel users don’t chew up 
ingots but products made from ingots.) The need apparently is for 60,000,- 
000 product tons by the Snyder-Small estimates. 

We probably will fall 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons shy of that. 

A modest offset—of little solace to John Q. Public—is that many steel 
consumers have been shut down along with the steel mills, reducing the year’s 


over-all needs somewhat. 
. 


Industry has been carrying on surprisingly in the face of strikes. 


Carloadings, for example, rose in the week ended Feb. 2. Most impor- 
tant, about one-third of the 14,000-car gain was in miscellaneous and less- 
than-carload freight, representing mainly manufactured goods. 

e 

Production of bituminous coal in the week ended Feb. 2 was the best 
in two years. That is doubly noteworthy with one of coal’s biggest customers, 
the steel industry, operating at a measly 6% of capacity. 

Incidentally, large coal output, with steel mills down, gives other users a 
chance to rebuild depleted stocks. Some of the railroads, in particular, have 
been running on a dangerously low margin. 

Such a chance to stock up on coal could prove mighty lucky if John Lewis 
should call his United Mine Workers out on strike. He is sure to present 


fancy demands before coal contracts expire the first of April. 


* 
Industrial demand for raw materials other than steel remains huge. 


Copper shipments to consuming industries in January—despite all the 
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strikes and shutdowns attributable to strikes—totaled 115,600 tons. That 
was up from 103,500 in December. These figures wouldn't have been stag- 
gering during the war, but any prewar month that hit 100,000 tons was a 
whopper. 

* 
Buyers of metals who are overstocking now for fear of a price boost may 


or may not be on the right track. 


Washington price stabilizers once again have refused the lead mines 
an increase, in spite of the extreme pinch in this metal. 


Nonferrous mines and smelters face wage demands, however, and they 
can’t do much about them without price relief. Their ceilings have been 
unchanged right from the start of the war, despite higher costs. 

. 

Strikes still seem to be intensifying the consumer scramble for goods 

rather than frightening people into a tight-fisted frame of mind. 


Persistent gains in department store sales over a year ago (BW—Feb.9 
‘46,p10) are accentuated by the latest figures—up 20% for the country in 
the Feb. 2 week and up 34% for New York City in the Feb. 9 period. 

When consumers’ income figures are compiled, there is no doubt that 
they will show January to have been the lowest month since the end of the war. 
Military payments are declining and strikes biting deeply. 

Consumers’ incomes (adjusted for seasonal variation) declined slightly 
in the fourth quarter of last year. Meanwhile, spending for goods and 
services soared to a new peak—a rate of $110 billion annually. 


2 
Persistently large gains in store sales reflect the fact that more goods 
are becoming available relative to a year ago, for higher prices can account 
for only a part of the difference. 


Manufacturers and merchants alike may find satisfaction in the several 
factors that will continue to support trade volume. 


Consumers will continue to save less (and can tap past savings if need 
be); wage and salary earners are paying lower taxes; buying on time instead 
of for cash will rise as hard goods come back; higher hourly wages, more 
employment, and rising business activity are just ahead. 


& 
Hungry Europe’s need for wheat and flour can be met by a step which is 
very simple mechanically but very difficult politically: 
Cut the subsidy payments on heavyweight cattle and hogs. 


Corn is being held off the market to fatten these critters; wheat is sub- 
stituting for corn in poultry and dairy feed. 

Driving livestock onto the market would have a twofold effect: (1) more 
wheat for Europe (page 15) and (2) more meat at home this spring (if less 


later on). 
. 


Financial observers, mindful of what happened in 1920, feel that Corn 
Belt and ranch-country bankers should be tightening up on cattle and hog 
raisers to force reduction in the expanded livestock population. 

Otherwise, they foresee bank failures ahead—nowhere nearly so many 
as in the early 1920’s because most farmers and stockmen have been paying 
off debts in recent years rather than pyramiding, but enough to hurt. 
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You could quit your job 


for a decade or two and study the behavior 
of atoms and electrons. You'd have to 
understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. 
And that would just be the beginning. 
You'd still have to combine your knowl- 
edge with that of 300 other physicists, 
chemists, metallurgists, engineers and 
other G-E scientists who have been work- 
ing on lamp development for many years. 
That would be one way to know when 


you're getting the best fluorescent lamps... 


2 foolproof ways to buy 
Fluorescent Lamps 
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when you buy fluorescent lamps for ho 
or business. It identifies the lamp: 
veloped by the research organization t 
produced the first practical fluores 


lamp. *This same research is constal 


at work to improve your G-E Lamp: yy “% r 
parent 
make them Stay Brighter Longer. v bec 
est | 
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Washington authorities this week 
> facing squarely—if somewhat be- 
idly-the problem of feeding a 
d suffering from 12% less food 
n it had before the war. They were 
ed with President Truman’s nine- 
nt program for effective use of wheat 
basic weapon in undertaking to win 
second battle for Europe” (BW— 
19°46,p112). 

eats and Fats, Too—Wheat is not, 

ourse, the whole solution. There is 

desperate problem of meats and fats 
ch resulted in a new pork-and-lard 
side at the end of last week (page 

._ And there is always transportation, 

only by sea but by land in nations 

only partly recovered from the 
bges of war. 

' nd, half way around the world from 
4 Europe on which most eyes are 
ed, there is rice-eating Asia beset 
world rice output 16% below the 
ar average. 
he European Problem—As summa- 
d by the Dept. of Agriculture from 
orts made after on-the-ground study, 
tinental Europe presents three 
Ipings: 
1) The only nations whose diets 
proximate the prewar level: Denmark, 
den. 
2) Those which have been scraping 
on a diet from 2,100 to 2,500 cal- 
ts a day but face sharp reduction 
ween now and midsummer: Greece, 
nee, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
tway, Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
vr homm@lgium., 

3) Those that are sorely deficient 

regard to total energy and almost 

on Wry nutrient: Spain, Italy, Germany, 

stria, Finland, and parts of Poland, 

ngary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania. 

staMehe effects of malnutrition, hunger, 

npsi@™™me even starvation in this group are 
parent,” the department relates, “and 
y become aggravated before the new 
est is in.” 

Dae c28ons Why—The over-all shortage 
food for the 1945-46 crop season 
nning roughly to next July 1, when 

IC Northem Hemisphere will begin its 
est) is due in part to the aftermath 
war—too little livestock, scant seed, 


-S. Wheat: World's Salvation 


Truman grapples with war's aftermath, starving populations. 
sblem complicated by need for fats, and by transportation short- 
». Agriculture Dept. calculations on livestock feed are upset. 


lack of fertilizer, and inadequate farm- 
ing implements. But, to add to the difh- 
culty of feeding the world, the Mediter- 
ranean area had suffered the worst 
drought on record. Finally, rationing 
was relaxed with victory in Europe and 
the world ate more than half its sea- 
son’s food in six months. 

Of the Southern Hemisphere surplus 
nations, Australia and Argentina are now 
harvesting wheat. But their crops aren’t 
large, and it is doubted that the two 
together can supply 100,000,000 bu. by 
midyear. 

e Up to Canada and U. S.—Canada and 
the United States (the latter with the 


PRICE PROBLEM IN PERSON 


In deciding to let the price belt out 
one more notch under the new price- 
wage formula, President Truman had 
to deal with Chester Bowles. His 
stubbornness was both an asset and a 
liability—an asset in building public 
confidence, a liability to some con- 
gressmen whose constituents want 
controls to be eased. 


second record-breaking — billion-bushel 
crop in a row) hold the salvation of the 
hungrv countries. The U.S. had obli 
gated itself to supply 225,000,000 bu. of 
wheat or wheat-as-flour for European 
relief. 

About half the pledged quantity wa 

shipped in the last half of 1945. Then 
supplies began to dry up. The govern 
ment found it had bought most of the 
grain near the seaboard and at the big 
terminal elevators. The problem was to 
pry it from interior points—right down 
to the individual farmer’s grain bin 
and that’s always a tough order in a 
tight market. 
e Food or Feed?—Farmers save for their 
own needs—even if they aren’t holding 
for a possible price rise. It now appears 
that 400,000,000 bu. of wheat will go 
into livestock and poultry in the year 
to next June 30; the Dept. of Agricul 
ture, in figuring how much we could 
export without running our working 
serve to the vanishing point, had 
counted on only 300,000,000 bu. for 
feed. 

One solution is to feed less (which is 
among the President’s recommenda 
tions). This could be done by sending 
meat animals to market below top 
weights (which would mean more meat 
soon and less later on). It also could b« 
accomplished by cutting record-high 
feeding of laving hens and milk cows 
The resultant decline in milk output 
would be undesirable in present demand 
conditions, but a dip in egg production 
(which now threatens very heavy sur 
pluses) would not be displeasing to Agri 
culture. 

@ Other Measures—The other principal 
points in the President’s program were 
a ban on use of wheat in making bever 
age alcohol and in brewing beer and an 
increase in flour extraction from wheat 
to 80% against the customary 72% 

These two measures, if implemented in 
conjunction with less livestock feeding, 
are calculated to add about 75,000,000 
bu. of wheat to the available supplies 
in the world. 

The plan to extract 80% flour from 
wheat has kicked up a good deal of fuss 
in baking and milling circles. A loaf of 
bread made from this flour has a slight 
beige tinge and is a bit smaller than 
one of the same weight from 72% flour. 
The trade fears that it will lose some 
of its bread-eating public permanently 
through prejudices formed during this 
emergency; there has been some agita- 
tion for exporting whole-wheat flour 
(the 100% variety) and sticking to 72% 


at home, but Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson turned that down 
on Monday. 

e Wartime Standard—Britain, 
while, has gone to extracting an 85% 
flour, thus returning to the unpopular 


mcar- 


ard 72%. 


Grain people, meanwhile, are indulg- 
ing in a rather bitter joke. More than a 


wartime standard. Peace had brought 
a cut to 80% and Britons were looking 
forward to an early return to the stand- 


year ago, they flooded con 
other public officials with a 
“Wheat, the only thing th : 
of! Let’s use it wisely.” No © the 
reprinted it, crossing out | 
replacing it with “was.” 


Local Strikes Throttle Trade: Ordeal of Three Cities 


Industrial paralysis, real but hard 
to comprehend, spread outward from 
the silent steel towns this week. De- 
mand for consumer goods still went 
largely unsatished as a result of other 
complicated strikes. But for the pub- 
lic no event since V-J Day has so 
effectively dramatized its stake in a 
prompt solution of the price-wage 
problem as three small local walk- 
outs which early in the week cut the 
economic jugulars of three great 
American cities. 

The lives of 12,500,000 people 
were disrupted as a total of only 16,- 
500 union members—A.F.L.. in New 
York, CJ.O. in Philadelphia, inde- 
pendent in Pittsburgh—pinched off 
the flow of transport and power in 
the cities’ arteries. 

e A Ghostly Manhattan—New York 
City, geared to high-speed, split- 
second transportation, was stopped 
dead, to become for 18 hours on Feb. 
12 virtually a ghost city, when slow, 
unglamorous tugboats and _ barges 
were tied up. For the first time many 
residents and business _ interests 
realized that all-important fuel oil, 
coal, and coke must move into the 
commercial Venice—isolated and cut 
through by its Hudson, Harlem, and 
East rivers—by tug-propelled barges. 


An oil crisis bronght*what, was-per- _ 


haps the most drastic order ever is- 


sued by a municipal government in * 


the U. S.: a complete suspension of 
all business except that involving 
public health and welfare. Night- 
clubs, bars, theaters, and motion pic- 
ture houses were shut on fabulous 
Broadway, while thousands of holi- 
day-making citizens jammed trains 
and ferries to reach bars and movie 
houses in neighboring New Jersey. 
The great department stores were 
closed. Subway service was curtailed. 
Offices and skyscraper buildings were 
deserted. Old-timers said there had 
been nothing like it since the bliz- 
zard of 88. Business, which usually 
marks up 50% to 60% gains in daily 
volume from  Lincoln’s _ birthday 
shoppers, hoped there would never 
be anything like it again. 

e Was It Necessary?—The business 
ban ended, as suddenly as it had 


come, at sundown. An announce- 
ment said sufficient oil supplies were 
being received. Many, looking at the 
figures, wondered if administrative 
aon had not realized belatedly 
what the drastic order meant, or 
whether City Hall was abandoning 
as vain a tactic primarily designed to 
pressure unwilling operators into ac- 
cepting arbitration. 

At midweek, the tugboat strike— 

based upon demands fe more pay 
and a shorter work-week—still was un- 
settled. Government seizure had not 
brought 3,500 A.F.L. crewmen back 
to work. The first sustained defiance 
of government by strikers showed 
clearly the inadequacy of the seizure 
technique when not coupled with 
promises of rewards or other pres- 
sure. After one week in control, the 
federal Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, backed by facilities of the Army 
and Navy, had succeeded in getting 
only 19 of 450 idle commercial tugs 
into operation. 
e Lanterns and Gas—The Pittsburgh 
power crisis touched directly on the 
lives of two million residents in an 
817-square-mile area on the Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela, and Ohio 
rivers. For t9 hours, until an agree- 
ment to mediate ended for the mo- 
ment any threat of a serious power 
shortage, the heavily industrialized 
“Smoky City” saw a quick succes- 
sion of plant closings. 

Downtown business was _ sus- 
pended voluntarily by the Retail 
Merchants Assn. Office buildings 
were closed when it became impos- 
sible to operate elevators. Lanterns 
appeared in the William Penn Hotel 
lobby; street and bridge lights went 
off and gas lights and flares replaced 
them. Automobile travel from south- 
west Pennsylvania into Pittsburgh 
was interrupted when the Liberty 
Tubes were ordered closed because 
they depend for ventilation on 
power-driven blowers. 

e Ironing Day Postponed—In Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, an emergency crew 
stood by for manual operation of an 
iron lung if power went off. Radio 
programs were interrupted at inter- 
vals Tuesday as the power company 


appealed to housewives to p 
Pittsburgh’s “ironing day” w 
in the week. 

e Nothing Settled—End of t! 
out settled no issues. 

The independent union di 
its right to strike a public ut 
constitutional grounds. It cain 
the walkout had been nece: 
convince the company that a 
strike was not impossible. Mcdiato: 
must start from scratch next week t 
bring together the union demai 
for a 35% raise—20% immediat 
the rest subject to arbitration 
the company’s top offer of a 7! 
increase. 

Philadetphia’s transit strike sna 
the city’s commercial life for 4 
hours before back-to-work _ order 
started 3,268 pieces of rolling stock- 
the transportation system’s trolle 
buses, and subway and clevat 
trains—moving at midweek. hi 
C.1.0. Transport Workers Union‘ 
9,606 striking operators and mainte 
nance men won a general increase of 
12¢ an hour and an “escapcles 
maintenance-of-membership 
instead of their demanded $2-a-da 
raise and union shop. 

e No Love Lost—During the 4+ 
hours the “City of Brotherly Love 
failed to live up to its name. Jamme< 
streets meant heated tempers. The 
city’s motorists and 1,000 taxicabs 
moved bumper-to-bumper. — Shor 
trips took two to three hours. Bus 
iness-as-usual slogans were the vogue 
but performance was short of prom 
ise. There could be no easy subst: 
tute for the vehicles which furnish, 
on an average, three million rides ¢ 
day and service for 800,000 worker 

Remembering the _ harrowing 
seven-day transit strike in 1944 (B\\ 
—Aug.12’44,p103), Philadelphia thi 
time was not caught unprepared 
Companies had organized car pools 
to get employees to work, and the 
C.I.O. announced it would furs 
auto transport for hospital worker, 
federal employees, and other essen 
tial persons. But street congestion 
hampered emergency plans, and 
walking and _ hitch-hiking, lateness 


and absenteeism were the rul 


clause 
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Packers are harassed by 
ability to buy against black 
arket, increased set-aside, and 
pending wage increases. 


CLO. Packinghouse Workers this 
eck yoted to withhold accepting the 
6¢ hourly wage raise recommended by 
esident Truman’s fact-finding panel, 
nding assurance that the National 
\age Stabilization Board would ap- 
rove that figure. A.F.L. Meat Cutters, 
ho throughout the wage dispute have 
n-meeker than the C.I.O., voted to 
cept it. 

What a Raise Costs—Whether Ar- 
jour, Cudahy, Morrell, Swift, and Wil- 
m—the big packers whose facts were 
‘ing found—would accept the finding 
4s unknown at midweek. Swift & Co. 
nys that each 1¢ of wage raise equals 
wholesale price boost of 4¢ per cwt. 
{ dressed meat. On that basis a 16¢- 
age raise would require raising the 
holesale price of dressed beef, pork, 
nd lamb 64¢ per cwt. 

The panel recommends that the 
backers absorb 5¢ of the raise, and 
ceive price adjustments to justify the 
maining 11¢. The panel said the 5¢ 
bsorbed would represent only 4¢ from 
he sales dollar. Swift calculates each 
¢ increase in hourly wage rate costs the 
ompany $1,322,000 a year. The 5¢ ab- 
bed would be $6,610,000, or 28% of 
bwift’s 1945 income before taxes, 54% 
fter taxes. 

On a Shrinking Volume—Harassing 
big packers is the small number of live- 
tock coming to market, and their in- 
bility to buy against black market com- 
petition. At Chicago,. St. Louis, and 
ther major centers probably 50% to 
0% of good steers and heifers were be- 
ng shipped east to small operators. If a 
heating packer does not apply for a 
ederal subsidy, OPA’s sole chance to 
ip him up is when he sells the beef 
bove ceiling prices. 

Outlook for meat-lovers is bleak. A 
taside order effective this week takes 
124% of federally inspected pork (74% 
we-weight basis). Government buyers 
ere already taking 40% of utility grade 
eal and in beef 30% of good-to-choice, 
0% of commercial, 50% of utility and 
anners and cutters. 

Less Meat Than Expected?—The 
om Belt Farm Dailies editorially 
doubt that there is on farms any such 
arge number of meat animals as the 
Dept. of Agriculture asserts. They 
prophesy that no such tonnage of meat 
will be nticeming in 1946 as has been 
steadily forecast by Washington. 
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This week’s release of official figures 

does not brighten that doleful view. 
Cattle killed this January at the plants 
surveyed were 1,011,000 against 1,283,- 
000 last year; hogs, 4,900,000 against 
5,300,000; sheep, 1,440,000 against 2,- 
073,000. 
e Unseasonable Shortage—Part of the 
shrinkage was attributable to the pack- 
ing strike. But if the strike had dammed 
back any large number of critters, ship- 
ments now would swamp the killing 
floors. Instead, receipts have been un- 
seasonably low. 

One possible, ‘but not probable, de- 
velopment could bring a glut of beef to 
every U.S. table for a few weeks, at the 
expense of a far worse shortage to fol- 
low. This week Washington debated 
whether to raise the corn ceiling. Such 
a move would force commercial feeders 
to empty their feedlots. 
¢ No Obvious Way Out—Forced selling 
of livestock would aid the feed shortage. 
But the country lacks freezer capacity 
to make even a good start at stor- 
ing the quantity of meat that would 
result. Many canners are running out 
of cans in consequence of the steel 
strike, hence canning would be no out. 


CAUGHT IN A TIDAL WAVE 


Global Inflation 


With currencies debased 
and ‘production trailing need, 
the world faces an unprece- 
dented monetary problem. 


The second World War smashed cut 
rencies just as it smashed countries and 
governments. When the war ended it 
left behind a worldwide inflation beyond 
anything in history. Cleaning up this 
monetary wreckage ranks with the 
habilitation of peoples and econom 
as one of the biggest and the most dil 
ficult problems of world reconstruction 
e Cigarette Standard—In a large part of 
Europe today, the only acceptable and 
stable standard of value is the Ame 
cigarette. In China, the national gov« 
ment is grappling hopelessly with t 
last stages of a whirlwind inflation that 
gives no promise of ending short of « 
rency repudiation, Throughout the N 
Kast, living costs have risen six to s« 
times above the prewar level. Ah 
every country in Latin America fa 


Last week when Robert Kenny, California State Attorney General (right), 
along with officials of a score of other states, told Sen. Alexander Wiley (left 
and his colleagues on the Senate Judiciary Committee that they should 
approve the House bill establishing state claims to tideland oil reserves (BW 

Oct.6’45,p42), the measure seemed to have clear sailing. But this week, it was 
caught up in a larger political issue—the fight over confirming Edwin W. 
Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy, punctuated by the dramatic resigna 
tion of Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of the Interior. Ickes, who has brought 
suit to clarify federal title to the tidal oil lands, accused Pauley of trying to 
stop that suit in order to get Democratic Party contributions from Coast oil 
men. Senators are now anxious to sidestep a vote on the quit-claim legisla 


tion lest it be considered a vote on the Pauley issue. 


ee ae 


ASSEMBLY LINE SKILLS IN SMALL PACKAGES 


Another of the small businesses mushrooming in the war's aftermath is the 
Motorette Corp., which is busily turning out a midget scooter-car combina- 
tion in an abandoned Buffalo schoolhouse. W. Kenneth Breckenridge, secre- 
tary (left), and Stephen A. Bucholtz, president, two of the three former Curtiss- 
Wright workers who set up the company, check their brainchildren as they 
roll off the miniature assembly line. The 3-wheeled, 2-passenger vehicle is 
powered by a tiny +hp. engine, weighs about 375 Ib., has a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


It’s designed primarily for delivery service, sells for $375 


Rake Le dad 


f.o.b. Buffalo. 


rising prices and a wobbling currency. 

European inflation is at its worst in 

Greece and in the Russian-dominated 
countries. To the west—in France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands—things are 
under somewhat better control, at least 
for the present. Of the countries that 
went through German occupation, Nor- 
way and Denmark seem to have suffered 
the least monetary disorganization. 
e Legal Fictions—Italy, its industry 
wrecked and its government still un- 
steady, has failed in a half-hearted at- 
tempt to hold the lira to a rate of 100 
to the dollar (one-fifth of the prewar 
rate). In Germany, monetary problems 
are overshadowed by the military occu- 
pation. Strictly speaking, Germany no 
longer has a national currency. The 
notes of the defunct government, like 
a dead man’s debts, are simply claims 
against the estate. 

Although European countries still 
have official exchange rates for their 
currencies, these are sometimes nothing 
but a legal fiction because the monetary 


* authorities are not prepared to sell their 


cuirency at that or any other rate. In 
any case, the black market invariably 
values these currencies—except the Swiss 
—at far less than the official rates. 

e Black Market Rates—A sampling of 
official rates and the last reported black 
market rates stacks up like this (in terms 


of the number of units of local currency 
to the dollar): 


Black 

Official Market 

France, franc ......... 119.20 330 
Betzium, franc ........ 43.70 70 
Netherlands, guilder 2.65 7 
Czechoslovakia, koruna.. 50.00 275 
Sarre 100.00 650 


In Greece, inflation has reached the 

paralyzing stage where prices and ex- 
change rates mean nothing because no 
one is willing to exchange goods for 
money. The standard of value in Greece 
now is the British pound. 
e Resort to Barter—Much the same is 
true in Poland, Rumania, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and to a lesser extent Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Russians have leaned heavily 
on printing-press currency, and in the 
areas that they control, barter often 
is more important than monetary ex- 
change. 

In Hungary, where the Prime Min- 
ister is paid 6,000 pengos a month, a 
U.S. dollar buys 1,400 pengos. In Po- 
land, a. manual laborer earns 700 zlotys 
a month and pays 150 zlotys for two 
pounds of horse meat. 

e More Stability in West—In western 
Europe, currencies are debased but 
somewhat more stable. While there is 
some doubt as to whether France can 
stop the steady slide of the franc, Bel- 


gium and Holland seem t 
hold of their problems pre 

The Norwegian krone, now 

20 to the pound, probably \ 

be devalued, but experts 
bringing it down to 30 to | 
should be enough. 

From a monetary stand 
strongest nation in Europe S 
land. The Swiss franc is snap 
hotels and taxi drivers anywh 
continent. In black market sa 
the dollar, it actually comma 
mium because the Swiss g 
has put rigid limits on the 
will sell. 

e Swiss Franc High—Officially § 
franc exchanges at the rate of 4.?: 
the dollar, but the America 

in Switzerland who wants m 

his $1,000-a-month quota wi 
better than 2.30 to 3.00 fra: 
dollar. 

Yet the Swiss price level—at |east § 
anything that might be consi 
luxury—has been warped out of s 
by the shortage of imported 
Cigarettes change hands at tw 
a pack. A plain meal costs « 
francs or so, but anything fancy i: 
to run the bill up to 30 francs. 

e Peseta Off—The other neutral 
stance Spain, have much the san 
to tell. The Spanish peseta black 
kets at around 6¢ instead of the « 
S¢. This is not much of a disc 
black market rates go, but cigarett« 
from 90¢ to a dollar in Madrid, at t 
official rate of exchange. America 
comes at $1.20 a cake. 

The same shortage of imported gov 
has been running up priées in Lat 
American countries, and in most ¢ 
it has been complicated by government 
spending and freehanded greenback i 
sues. In Mexico, the circulation has rw 
up from 643,000,000 pesos, in 1939, to 
4.158,000.000 toward the end of 1945 
The cost of living has increased about 
five times during this period. Mant, 
the cotton cloth used to make the 
pajama-like garb of the peon, has nsea 
from 40 centavos to two pesos a yard 
e Brazilian Costs Up—In Brazil the 
fiduciary issue has climbed from +.825- 
000,000 cruzeiros in 1938 to 17,53l- 
000,000 in 1945. The cost of living ha 
increased about 250% over 1939, with 
the biggest jumps coming in food and 
clothing. 

All this provides the backdrop again 
which the new International Monetan 
Fund and the Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development will operate (BW —Ja0. 
5°46,p15). The fund’s main job » 
be to prevent devaluation of currencies 
and competitive reduction of exc)iang? 


rates, but it may find at the start that 


some of its members have no exc)iange 
rates to cut. 
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int Weathering the Strike 


Business shows no failures and many merchants find sales 
mainly limited by lack of goods. Idle workers live on savings 
4, to large extent, on credit, which may mean reckoning later. 


e General Motors city of Flint, 
h, population 155,000, watched 
spaper headlines this week with 
ing optimism that the twelve-week 
e of its 35,000 C.1.0. automobile 
kers might be nearing an end. To 
. workers and to Flint’s business 
fnancial interests—who thrive on 
M.’s $325,000-a-day payroll in the 
when plants are operating—a re- 
»-to-work order will mean an end to 
shtened-belt economy. 
\ctually, that squeeze doesn’t hurt 
much for what is happening today 
‘lint has happened before. Periodic 
downs for retooling on new Buicks 
Chevrolets have accustomed the 
penry to a feast-and-famine calendar. 
io Failures—In the 88 days of the 
e, there have been no business fail- 
s and no large-scale economy layoffs 
yorkers in Flint. Business still has 
ch the same appearance as in other 
snot plagued by a major strike. 
ast week end ““The Harvey Girls” 
ed to $.R.O. at Flint’s large Capitol 
ater. A shipment of rayon hosiery 
y a block-long line to the Evenknit 
bp, and it was S. Saginaw Strect’s 
nd such queue in a matter of hours. 
bppers asked in vain for men’s shirts, 
td up to buy chocolate creams, grum- 
d at bare shelves in the stores. 
n Opportune Time—Many 
nts agree they are suffering 


mcer- 
more 


IRIKE UP THE BAND 


ike or no strike, United Steelworkers at Fairfield, near 
mingham, see no reason for gloom as they break into 
impromptu jitterbug session on a meal-covered street in 
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from those empty shelves and showcases 
than from shoppers’ lightened pocket- 
books. They agree, too, that the test 
of strength between G: M. and the 
C.I.O. union could not have come at a 
better time to avert hardship for both 
workers and Flint business. 

When G. M. workers struck, they 
had—according to union and bank esti- 
mates—average savings in Flint of about 
$600 to $700 each, including war bonds. 
They shared liberally in the distribution 
of $800,000 in Christmas Club savings 
shortly after they struck. Since the 
automotive workers had been taking 
home less than $50 a week, even a 
$600 reserve would be sufficient to tide 
them over three months of idleness 
without lowering their living standards. 
Careful handling could make the re- 
serves last much longer. 

e They Have Credit—Most of the G. M. 
workers also had established credit,, for 
almost all were prewar employees at the 
plants (most of the 5,000 outsiders 
hired during the war have left Flint). 
They have been trading at the same 
stores, coal yards, and service establish- 
ments for years. Many own their homes. 

Business, viewed in the light of avail- 
able figures, was marked up as “remark- 
ably good” in a city with 43% unem- 
ployment—almost wholly due to the 
strike. January retail sales figures, not 
yet completed and averaged, showed 


wide store-by-store differences varying 
from 30% down to 5% and ( up 
with an indicated average only a fe 
points below January, 1945. Bank debit 
m January were 8.1% zhead of those 
for one year ago. 

¢ Something of a Puzzle—Actual 
where the funds for the sustained bu 
ness were coming from was something 
of a puzzle. Under Michigan law, strik 
ers receive no unemployment compen 
sation. Bond cash-ins were up 20%, 
far less than expected. Bank withdraw 
als also were under expected levels. The 
total decline in net savings at Flint’s 
four big banks since the strike began 
was estimated at just under a million 
dollars. Bankers said business was being 
sustained through credit, but retail 
credit agencies could substantiate no 
large-scale credit expansion. 

Obvious answer was that whatever 
credit expansion was bolstering busi 
ness could be found on the lower level, 
in credit departments of individual 
stores, without clearance through regu 
lar credit information bureaus. Helpful 
as credit extension may be now, it can 
backfire later, when borrowers have to 
pay back bills as well as current ones. 
e Contrasts—It was not surprising 
find all-cash department stores listed 
among the businesses with 20% to 30 
declines, while most credit stores were 
listed as unchanged or slightly up in 
business levels. But no such situation 
was seen in food stores, where shopping 
for penny savings was in influence. 

A large all-cash chain of stores, sel 
ing almost half of all Flint groceries 
and meats, reported its sales were down 
only slightly, while neighborhood credit 
grocers, very much in the minority and 
with low sales volumes, reported more 


4 


a. 


front of Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R.’s mill. Some 31,000 
workers are idle in the district; ingot production is down 


from 95% to zero. But, while some dance, bystanders 
keep on the “job,” displaying posters that pointedly state 
U.S. Steel needs a new director—Kaiser for choice. 
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THE 1946 CHRYSLER HEADS FOR THE ROAD 


The 1946 Chrysler broke into the news last week as the company’s postwar 
line started rolling. The four-door, six- passenger Royal (above) is one of six 
new models; two besides the Royal have six-cylinder engines; three have eight 


cylinders. 
“skirts” 


All boast improved hydraulic transmission units, have longer 
and redesigned fenders to distinguish them from their 1942 forebears. 


credit sales—“‘hundreds of sales, almost 
no cash,”” said one—but no big gain in 
sales volume. 
@ Idle Lunch Boxes—Sales of sandwich 
meats, milk, bread, and packaged cakes 
dropped sharply. Few lunch boxes were 
being packed. Expensive meat cuts and 
canned and packaged goods also were 
off, but there was no run on cheap sub- 
sistence dict items. 

Last week, for the first time, the 


yellow “Welfare Orders Redeemed 
Here” signs in the windows of the 


neighborhood grocers began to attract a 
following. But the number in this 
group still was small. In January, only 
1,563 cases were cleared through the 
Flint welfare office, despite the strike. 
e Hardest Hit—Restaurants, bars, soda 
shops, and drug stores in plant neigh- 
Mednide were hardest hit of all busi- 
ness houses. Liquor and beer sales were 
down. Drunken and disorderly conduct 
cases were near an all-time low in the 
courts, as the pinch in the pocketbook 
prevented a pinch in the taverns. Down- 
town theaters showed little change in 
boxoffice receipts, and neighborhood 
houses said business reflected not the 
strike but the weather and their billings. 
Big beauty shops were unaffected, 
though outlying establishments found 
fewer and fewer customers. Barber 
shops, even in the neighborhood of 
plants, still kept busy. Coal and oil sales 
were unchanged in volume—but were 
largely for credit. Strikers with no credit 
and no purchase record with a coal 
dealer were being told to get short-term 
loans for coal, or welfare orders. 
e Evictions Averted—Circuit Court 
Commissioner Arthur C. Elliott has yet 
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to sign an eviction order, although pos- 
sibly a dozen have been sought for non- 
payment of rents. Elliott has brought 
landlords and tenants together and 
worked out agreements based upon the 
ability of the tenant to pay. 

Similarly, there have been no mort- 

gage foreclosures. Banks have handled 
“hundreds” of mortgage delinquents on 
a pattern of personal interviews and 
agreements to “pay if you can, what you 
can.” Usually, mortgage interest is col- 
lected, principal skipped. In hardship 
cases, banks are permitting the post- 
ponement of entire payments for the 
duration of the strike. 
e Utilities Are Lenient—This case-by- 
case handling of customers also is being 
used by utilities. The Consumers Power 
& Light Co. has assured its customers 
that if their past payment record has 
been good, there will be no turnoff of 
services. But some telephone service 
has been discontinued temporarily, with 
the company reporting the action “vol- 
untary” in many striker cases. 

Insurance companies last week felt 
the first effects of the strike. Many pol- 
icies were paid to the first of the year, 
and on Feb. 1 the grace period for 
premium payments expired. Cancella- 
tions went up sharply. 

e Cash—At a Price—There were “‘a few, 
but not many” applications for insur- 
ance policy loans, and a few mortgage 
refinancings which could be laid at the 
strike’s door. But usually, if a striker 
needed money, he turned to the small 
loan companies. At these, money was 
his for the asking—at a price. In news- 
paper and radio copy strikers were being 
invited to borrow money, with no pay- 


ments until the first pay: 
strike. ; 

During war years, loan c 
been on starvation diets: y 
lend, they were trying t 
their first big business opp: 


before 1941. Banks were si 
to lend money to business | 
in the pinch; few, if any, so 
e Offers of Assistance 
others offering help to the s 
in U.A.W.’s Chevrolet lox 
fered to buy, for cash, late 
to employ idle auto worker 
as wood cutters and farm h 
wages”; to give them credit 
you can”) for clothing, fu: 
other stock at “clearance” p 

And U.A.W. locals, as a 
stood ready 
gathered dollars in emergenc 
ternational union’s $4 mil 


fund apparently was not being 


: lint) or to feed strikers and { 
“strike kitchen” 


at the 
coffee and sandwiches. 


e Lines That Suffer—Essential); 
ever, the answers to questions 
Flint business today are to be 
Furniture and jewelry sto: 
and others dealing in such less-essent 
goods as sporting equipment are gett 
very little business from. strikers 
spite offers of credit with no pay 
due until after work is resumed 


its stores. 


Novelty or “dime store” 
off. Men’s shops, 
stores, 
in relatively scarce 
with their supplies. 


more frequent. 


e Discriminating—It was a discrimina 
ing market with penny-watching bu 
willing to spend for essentials or scax 


to advance a | 


which still | 
name Nina’s Pantry. Few | 
for funds, or accepted union | 
strike kitchen for 1 


our 
i IK J 


credit depart 
shoe shops, and _ stor 
items hav 
that their business fluctuated 
Their business 
up in January because shipments \ 
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goods, reluctant otherwise. Significant) 


style lines in women’s clothing mov 
slowly, but the demand for men’s wor 


clothes continued strong. 


Probably the city’s pets, as well am ties” 


The | 


anybody, could testify to what the strik ing t 
meant to Flint. Veterinarians’ busines the c 
was off sharply, while the ory wel the p 
fare society was overworked. 
Year 

BOLSTERS FOR BURLEY ed 

Friends of the tobacco farmer in Co a 
gress have taken action designed to as 
that the markets for burley leaf do 194? 
flop next winter like they did this B\\ 194; 
Feb.2’46,p24). In order to prevent SUM 1944 
pluses in 1946 and 1947, the Senate ha 1945: 
passed the House-approved measure pe _— 


mitting marketing quotas and 


allocation for both seasons. 
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iggins on a Snag 
But SEC’s threat to his 
sns isn’t first difficulty he has 
countered in career as a 
,3-builder extraordinary. 


indrew Jackson Higgins, second only 
Henry J. Kaiser in the public mind 
the “miracle production man of the 
.” was tossed into the center of 
new embroilment last week which 
eatened his plans to fashion a pub- 
» fnanced business on the founda- 
n of his wartime achievements. 
Builder of more than 20,000 PT 
sts, small cargo ships, assault boats, 
j assorted landing craft which played 
ha vital role in our amphibious war- 
e, Higgins came out of the war with 
e $5,000,000 in plant facilities with 
ich he expects to make a very large 
jah in the pleasure and commercial 
bat fields. With a line ranging from 
nghies to 55-ft. “PT Junior’ luxury 
hts, with $4,500,000 in orders for 
mmercial craft on the books, with 
bitious ideas about new building ma- 
rials, he views his future business pros- 
ts optimistically. 
Broker-Dealer Accused—Higgins’ latest 
sadache stems from the fact the New 
ork investment house of Van Alstyne, 
oel & Co., through which he was ar- 
nging the $10 million financing (BW— 
n.12’46,p80), was accused of exces- 
¢ eagerness to sell stock in the new 
iggins, Inc.—so excessive, in fact, that 
allegedly sold the securities before 
¢ new company was incorporated. 
Van Alstyne, therefore, faces Secur- 
ies & Exchange Commission proceed- 
ngs to determine whether its license as 
broker-dealer should be revoked or 
spended. The registration statement 


Cnt 


The Higgins Record 


Just how rapidly Higgins Indus- 
tries’ operations mushroomed dur- 
ing the war is demonstrated in 
the company’s earnings figures for 
the past nine years: 


Net Income 


Year Sales After Taxes 
Se $422,083 $6,444 
1938 a RE 706,342 25,197 
A eo eee 850,454 31,748 
Se 2,712,894 284,462 
Reel ge ts 10,370,457 790,270 
1942 sas. 3 30,332,431 1,034,944 
eae 66,175,052 1,469,768 
mee fo 94,370,980 2,402,863 
Se Oe 41,840,720 211,595 


Ten-month estimate. 
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has been before the 
SEC since Jan. 30; punitive action 
against the chief underwriter would 
force Higgins to make new financing ar- 
rangements. 

e SEC’s Ears Burn—If the charges are 
sustained, the SEC will be saved the 
task of direct action on the present reg- 
istration statement. The commission’s 
collective ears still are burning over com- 
ments made in some quarters when it 
passed the second offering of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. stock at double the price 
of the original (BW —Feb.2’46,p70). 
And the Higgins deal is regarded in 
Wall Street as another “neat” piece of 
financing, witness: 

Of the 1,200,000 shares and 200,000 
warrants of Higgins, Inc., to be issued, 
900,000 were to be sold at $11 while 
300,000 shares plus 100,000 warrants 
and approximately $4,238,000 in cash 
were to go to Higgins Industries, Inc., 
now in statutory liquidation. The pay- 
ment to Industries (a closely held corpo- 
ration with but 24 stockholders at the 
end of 1944) was to he for plant, good- 
will, patents (stipulated value $1), lease- 
holds, inventories, and work in progress. 
e Officers Will Stay—All proposed of- 
ficers of the new company hold similar 
positions with the old. Salary for Hig- 
gins was set at $80,000, for Morris Got- 
tesman, his principal fiscal officer for a 
decade; $35,000; and both would figure 
in a bonus or profit-sharing plan 

The underwriters would get 100,000 

warrants at 10¢ per warrant. These, as 
well as the 100,000 Industries receives, 
entitle holders to buy Higgins, Inc., 
stock at the offering price. Thus, with 
little or no cash investment on their 
part, the warrant holders could realize 
a profit if the market for Higgins, Inc., 
stock rose above the offering price—as 
well it might in the present market. 
e An Admitted Point—These warrants, 
besides threatening a one-seventh dilu- 
tion in the equity value of the original 
1,200,000 shares, could have an unfavor- 
able effect on future capital-raising ef- 
forts of the company. This latter point 
is admitted in the prospectus: “At any 
time when the holders of warrants might 
be expected to exercise them, the com- 
pany might be able to obtain equity 
capital . . by public sale of a new offer- 
ing of common stock on terms more 
favorable than those provided for by 
the warrants.” 

David Van Alstyne, Jr., member of 
the underwriting firm, would become a 
director of Higgins, Inc. (Van Alstyne 
retired as a candidate for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination in New Jer- 
sey the day the SEC charges were filed.) 
e Finder’s Fee—The law firm which 


for Higgins, Inc., 


brought Higgins and the Van Alstyne 
Co. together would get 15,000 warrants 
at cost as a “finder’s fee.” 


WORLD BANKER 


William McChesney Martin, _ Jr. 
(above), 39-year-old former president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, has 
been named president of the Export 
Import Bank following the resigna 
tion of Wayne C. Taylor. Martin, 
already chairman of the bank which is 
expected to handle the bulk of in 
terim international financing until th: 
Bretton Woods plan becomes opera 
tive, will head one of the world’s big 
gest lending agencies if present plans 
to boost Ex-Im Bank capital from $3 
500,000,000 to $8 or $10 billion ar 
accepted by Congress. 


Trouble isn’t new to Andrew Jackson 
Higgins. Only a few days before the 
SEC blow fell, he came out third best 


in a three-cornered labor union fight 
which started more than a year ago 
His workers voted 669 for the A.F.L., 
652 for the C.I.O., and only 28 for 


“no union,” which Higgins was sure his 
workers would favor. Enough votes wer 
in dispute to leave the final winner un 
determined (BW —Feb.9'46,p78). 

e Looks the Part—A big, heavy-sct, 
ruddy-faced, athletic fellow who belies 
his 59 years, Higgins looks the part of 
the individual who could spark a com 
pany into achieving the production rec 
ords credited to Higgins Industries 

who warrants such plaudits as that by 
Lord Mountbatten, leader of the Brit 
ish Commandos: “Without the boats 
that Higgins is building, the Combined 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: BUSINESS FAILURES 
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The number of business failures rose to 80 during January. 


December's figure 


had been 42—the all-time low in the 46 years that records have been kept. 
While the January total represents a sharp increase percentagewise over 
December's, it is still considerably below the monthly average for any year 


other than 1945. 


The ever-lower levels to which failures shrunk during the 


war was a result—both direct and indirect—of the role of government in assur- 
ing continued volume and profits. While failures can be expected to increase 


now, 


it is hardly likely that the immediate future will witness a return to the 


near-thousand-a-month average of the last peacetime year, 1941, 


Operations Command could not exist.” 
But the company he heads was 
just another moderate size, moderately 
profitable boat-building business until 
the war burgeoned sales a hundredfold. 
Organized in 1930, it was the outgrowth 
of its founder's earlier experiences in 
lumbering plus a lifelong hankering to 
build boats. While running the Hig- 
gins Lumber & Export Co., he estab- 
lished a ship repair yard at New Orleans 
to service his schooners and brigantines 
and to build tugs and barges required 
for his export and import operations. 
e “On a Heavy Dew’—Meanwhile, he 
had purchased at a bargain a large lum- 
ber tract near Natchez, Miss. which was 
so surrounded by swamplands and water 
that boats could not be used to get the 
timber out. He des'gned a boat with 
the propeller set in a tunnel in the stern. 
With this he was able to log the tract, 
for the craft could “navigate on a heavy 
dew,” although it required double 
the normal power because its propellor 
sucked air as well as water. 

Higgins took a correspondence course 
in naval architecture, improved the de- 
sign of his boat, and by 1930 was sell- 
ing the craft to lumbermen, fur farmers, 
oil companies with swampland holdings, 
the Coast Guard, and—local reports had 
it—rum runners who capitalized on its 
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ability to dodge into shoal water and 
out-of-the-way bayous. 

e A New Craft—With the organization 
of Higgins Industries, emphasis was 
shifted from lumbering to boat-building 
and design. In 1937, there emerged 
the “Eureka” boat—a craft with a spoon 
nose and a hull patterned after the belly 
of a sulphur bottom whale, with a “V” 
midship section, reverse curve aft, and a 
semitunnel stern. 

With this design, the propeller got a 
solid “bite” in the water; moreover, the 
boat could hurdle logs or spits of land, 
plow through heavy weeds, push its bow 
up on shore and back off again, turn in 
its own length at high speed, yet remain 
stable in surf or rough water. The de- 
sign was patented, as were numerous 
subsequent improvements and marine 
accessories ranging from a_ steering 
wheel to a vacuum control for engines. 
e Military Applications—Rumblings of 
the second World War had their re- 
percussions at Higgins Industries, for 
foreign governments—the British, the 
Dutch—became interested in military 
applications for this unusual craft. By 
1937, Higgins was selling motor torpedo 
boats abroad and pouring the earnings 
into expanding plant and facilities. In 
that year, sales were $422,083; two years 
later they had doubled. 


With the outbreax 
U.S. Navy began flooding [1 
orders for combat and la 
Anticipating this develope: -, |} 
late in 1939 ordered from ph; 
pines all the mahogany his 
procure. * 
e Mass Production—Conven! 
building methods wouldn't 
handle the production dem 
sembly line techniques were 
speed up output (BW—May |! 42 
And other boat builders wer 
to build boats of Higgins « 
ploy Higgins production met! 


On one occasion, the Na 
ten tank lighters with ramp prows- 
ten days. Higgins had never inade sug 
a craft. But he promised deliv cry, ro 


off a New Orleans street for a te 
“factory.” To bring high-pri 
Higgins succeeded in getting railroaj 
to couple freight cars onto their fy 
passenger trains. On the night of ¢ 
ninth day the lighters were loaded ; 
a special train, along with workm 
who finished painting and fitting the 
en route. They were delivered on timg 
e Cancellation—Early in 1942, Higgiy 
persuaded the Maritime Commission 4 
give him a contract for assembly lin 
production of Liberty ships. Higgin 
selected a site, dug a canal to flag 
them. Then his order was canceled 
the ground that steel was tight (BW. 
Jul.25°42,p5). 

Long and loud were his complaint 

The Truman com:nittee investigate 
and the Army, .on the insistence 
President Roosevelt, gave him an onde 
for Curtiss C-76 plywood planes (BW- 
Dec.19°42,p26). To carry out this job 
Higgins built his third big facilitv—th 
$23 million Michaud plant, owned } 
Defense Plant Corp. This included 
main manufacturing building with | 
926,000 sq. ft. of floor space, sever 
smaller buildings, and an airport with 
one runway. It was the first and onk 
time he required federal funds. 
e Substitution—But this contract 1 
turn was canceled, and one for a sit 
ilar number of Curtiss C-46 (Con 
mando) metal cargo planes substituted 
One Commando was completed whe 
this contract was washed out. ‘The hug 
Michaud plant thereafter was devote 
to odd jobs of varying magnitude—ma 
ing plywood and veneers, wing asset 
blies for Commandos, experiment 
work on helicopters. 

In 1943, Higgins’ fame and prestg 
had grown to the point where Cr eightor n 
University, which he had attended ! 
three years as a young man, warded 
him the honorary degree of doctor 
laws. 

e Into New Lines—Before and dung 
the war, Higgins got his fingers into! 
number of other lines of busines 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 
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Developing more efficient mechanized routines . . . providing 
more accounting information for management . . . saving time 
and reducing costs—these are matters on which Burroughs 
systems and installation men specialize in serving all lines of 
business. Working daily on the business machine problems 
of hundreds of organizations, they have the wide 
experience which—with the pooled experience 
and knowledge of many Burroughs specialists— 


5 IN MACHINES enables them to analyze problems, develop efficient 
IN COUNSEL procedures . . . and follow-through to insure maximum 
|) IN SERVICE benefits. This superior counsel is another reason why 
you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 
t BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
9% 


'GURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


AIMPLICALL 


.~.@n important industry matter 


You've been up against the problem of trying 
to reach Bill Jones when he was away from his desk — 
of cutting through a switchboard delay to contact 

the shipping room or some other department. During 
the war you've had to do without — now you can't 
afford to be without AMPLICALL . . . the communications 
system designed to serve your every need with 
dependable efficiency. Write us today. 


AMPLICALL Intercommunication unit, availabie for 
two-way communication between multiple stations 


AMPUCALL Paging 


o / 
AMPLICALL Wecotherproof Speaker f nee 
. 
_——~ ¥, 

@ wes 

—- —— 

$ . 

—— 
. 

s 
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AMPUCALL Audio Amplifier unit for laborator 
and general applications 


test equioment 


The Rauvland Corporation . « Chicago 41, Illinois 


marine and aircraft radio 
tion equipment, produced 
Monica, Calif.; water distil 
plastic products; air-condit 
refrigeration equipment; 
gines; aitborne lifeboats; 
craft with peacetime applic 
One product on which h« 
hopes is a new lightweig] 
material called Cement-O-( 
composed of Portland cem 
and a patented foaming agc 
in a machine built by Higg 
gredients are poured in a fo 
they “set. The foaming ag: 
tiny air cells within the fini 
uct. 
e Cement-O-Cell’s Points— 
attributed to Cement-O-Cc 
those usually associated wit! 


sity which can be varied acc 


need, and workability with 
wood-working tools. 


mercial structures. Plan is to 


camp trailers. 


ket Week. 
immediate delivery. 
National 


Oakland, Calif., 


and 


there. 


plants. 


chairs, platform rockers. 


useful life of the fabrics. 


are thermal and sound insulatio 


Higgins expects to promote t 
rial for use in erecting houses and co; 


Automotive Fibres 
into the furniture field was regarded | 
company executives as a logical cxt 
sion after years spent in making int 
riors for Ford, General Motors, Chr 
ler, Hudson, and other motor cars 
The diversification involves additi 
of some 65,000 sq. ft. to the plant 
installation | 
wood-turning machinery. Oakland wa 
chosen above the company’s ot! 
plants partly because the area it sene 
makes only 28% of the furniture sol 
If the venture is successful, f 
niture wings may be added to other 


\I 


nt + 
mixing machines, sell the foaming 
to contractors, who will make thicir oy 
Cement-O-Cell. But this project is « 
tirely separate from Higgins, In 
would confine its efforts largely to mai 
ing boats, marine equipment, and aut 


wi 
WI 


FURNITURE-MAKER, TOO 


lirst production models of fur 
made by National Automotive 
Inc., Detroit, were introduced last wee 
at the opening of San Francisco's Ma 
Orders were accepted { 


if 
I 


ceve 


leviet 


HH 


other 


A full line of upholstered furnit 
to retail at moderate price is cont 
plated—divan sets, occasional and clu 
In making auto interiors, Nationa 
Automotive Fibres developed a mult 
pleater (a needle within a flat 
that reduces labor cost and _ increas 
The 
binds the fabric, filling, and backing 
and pleats the job in a single operation 
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ouses in the Air 


Though the goal is high, 
won't be air castles if 
nediter Wyatt has his way. 
gress will lend a hand. 


hat the war for housing is only be- 
ping 1s indicated by the breath-tak- 
— prepared by Housing Ex- 
iter Wilson W. Wyatt and released 
President Truman over the week end. 
ccording to Wyatt, hitting his tar- 
2,700,000 new homes started be- 
no now and the end of 1947—in- 
es not only priorities, allocations, 
rice controls, but also a number 
ther emergency mecasurcs. 
that He Wants—These measures, 
ile familiar as wartime stimulants to 
nitions production, were never ap- 
rd to housing: 
|) Incentive payments, guaranteed 
rkets, use of war plants, and rapid tax 
rtization of new and converted facil- 
to push production of conventional 
\ding materials and such ‘“‘new”’ ones 
plastics and aluminum. 
1) Absorption by the government of 
aordinary risks in developing new- 
materials. 
3) Federal assistance to expand the 
fabricated homes industry. 
+) Recruitment and training of 
00,000 additional workers, tripling 
present labor force in residential 
struction. 
3) Clamping down on commercial, 
ustrial, public utility, and all other 
ds of construction that compete with 
sing for materials, manpower, com- 
ents, and facilities. 


O mak 


d ant 


exteifii6) Changing Federal Housing Ad- 
intf™mmistration standards to recognize 
‘hy yli@essary current costs in appraising 
rtgages for insurance rather than 
|itionff/e-tange economic values alone. 

nt j™™ or Congress—Most of these measures 


ure new legislation. For example, 
least $1 billion will have to be voted 
Congress to get the necessary volume 
building materials. Also, the housing 
bediter needs congressional authority 
put price ceilings on existing homes. 
Rep. Wright Patman, Texas Demo- 
t. has already moved to amend his 
sing bill to give Wyatt everything 
is asking for, with one exception— 
¢ ceilings on building lots (BW— 
b.2'46,p7). 

hanges include subsidies to help 
t the vast expansion of capacity 
led for in the building materials in- 
sry; extension of FHA’s Title VI 
edure whereby as much as 90% of 
‘ain insured mortgages can be guar- 
ced as compared with 80%, and re- 
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Tops in Protection 


Against forest fires 


rs 
~jt's forest range 


C™* LONE Fence protects more plants 
than any other fence in the world. 
It can protect your property too, with 
year after year of satisfactory service. 

Investigate Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
for yourself. Note the expert design and 
sturdy construction which keeps the 
entire fence always taut and true, despite 
dificult terrain or weather conditions. 
And let our experienced engineers assist 
you — without obligation — in planning 
your requirements. 


We can now take care of orders 


of valuables 


H ss 
Against lo posit vaults 


—it's safe de 


promptly. But whether you need fencing 
now or not, it will pay you to have 
Cyclone’s illustrated 32-page book,“ Your 
Fence”. It gives you useful, specific refer- 
ence data on many types of U-S-S 
Cyclone Fence, Gates, Wire Mesh Parti- 
tions and other property safeguards. And 
it’s free. Why not have your secretary 
send the coupon today? 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, 

Waukegan, Illinois + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 426 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


illustrations. 


PAPE ROE RETR I SR eo ata 
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THOUSANDS IN SEARCH OF A DWELLING 


Typifying the multitudes of the nation’s unhoused, unwieldy throngs press at 
the doors of Allen Temple African Methodist Episcopal Church in Chicago 
to bid for the 422 apartments in the new Wentworth Gardens Negro Hous 
ing Project. Confronted by the mobs, Chicago Housing Authority clerks made 


a brief stand, then summoned police and ‘ciied off the proceedings. 


Two 


days later they reopened, received 3,500 applications. Built with federal funds, 
the $3 million, low-rent project will open late this spring. 


introduction of the provision dealing 
with ceiling prices on old homes. 

¢ Compromise Likely—Ceilings for old 
homes caused most of the uproar last 
week when the House Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee got around to a vote 
on the bill, and it was thrown out. But 
the tally was so close that some sort of 
compro ymise is almost certain. Support 
is crystallizing behind a proposal to pro- 
hibit the sale of an old house at an in- 
creased piice until after the buyer has 
lived in it for a period of at least six 
months. 

Wyatt, in other words, isn’t going to 
get everything he is asking for. But with 
the housing shortage so apparent, the 
veteran so heavily involved, and mid- 
term elections on the way, there will be 
few congressmen who are hardy enough 
to vote down the major features of his 
program. 

Whether the housing expediter will 

be able to hit the target he has set for 
himself is another story. 
e Unit Measurement—The building in- 
dustry started the construction of 937,- 
000 new homes in 1925, an all-time 
high, and last year starts ran to only 
245,000. For 1946, Wyatt is calling on 
the industry to start 1,200,000 units; 
and for the next vear the call rises to 
1,500,000. 

l'o take only one factor, a whopping 
proportion of these totals—250,000 each 
year—is in prefabricated homes. The 
industry's capacity is well below this 
figure, and building it up will have to 
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be done chiefly by converting existing 
war facilities such ‘as aircraft plants and 
shipyards. Some sources familiar with 
the problem estimate that this will take 
about six months. 

e Obstacles Recognized—Wyatt is far 
from naive, however. He recognizes how 
big this and other obstacles may be. 
But, taking a tip from wartime, when 
aircraft manufacturers attained sched- 
ules that looked impossible, he is setting 
his goals high. 

The real significance of the Adminis- 
tration’s latest bid for new housing is 
this: Although there is little real likeli- 
hood of getting 1,200,000 new homes 
started this year, the program will al- 
most surely result in more than the 
500,000 regarded as the top a few 
months ago (BW—Dec.22’45,p15). And 
if the substance of the program is ap- 
proved soon enough, say in 30 days, the 
momentum gained by the end of the 
year may well make it possible to reach 
the 1947 goal and even pick up some of 
this year’s slack. 


ANOTHER AUTO ENTRY 


Beech Aircraft Corp., which has al- 
ready entered the prefabricated housing 
field in its search for postwar business 
(BW—Feb.10'45,p40), has announced 
that it also plans to produce automo- 
biles. 

The projected model is a luxury car, 
similar in many design details to an air- 
plane, which is expected to retail at 


about $5,000. It will be 
90-hp. Franklin engine dr 

tric generator, w hich j im tur 
power to small electric m 
individually sprung wheel.  \\ 
and front seats will likewis: 

by electric motors. 

A design and developme: of 
just been opened in Detro: | 
on the pilot model is alread 
at the company’s main plant + \\ 
Kan. The pilot model is ex; 
ready to undergo a road 


July 1. 


Post-Bonfils 


The legendary newspa 
brings in an outsider as edi 
and publisher, snapping a | 
with Denver's journalistic pa 


A newspaper era came to 
Denver last week when Palmer Hoy 
the Portland Oregonian was anno 
as the new editor and publisher 
Denver Post, succeeding Willia 
Shepherd, who stepped down 
after 40 years with the Post, 
them as publisher. 

The importation of Hoyt breaks 

direct line of Post management t: 
Fred G. Bonfils and Harry H 
men, stormy ex-gambler and ex-bart 
der, respectively, who made the | 
the worst-hated but also the most ; 
perous newspaper between Kansas ( 
and the Coast. 
e Sound Property—Excess-profits t 
have cut the Post’s net down f 
the $1,631,045 it enjoyed in 1939. > 
the paper has stayed above $1,000. 
yearly and probably will bounce upwa 
again with the cut in taxes, Circulat 
is healthy at 193,000 daily and 310 
Sunday. 

Complete stock control is hel 
the Bonfils and Tammen families a 
trustees of the twe estates (BW - 
1’45,p52), led by Helen Bonfils Som 
Fred’s daughter and a director of 
company. In addition to his other é 
ties, Hoyt will take over Shephex 
directorship. E. Ray Campbell, attom 
representing the Tammen estate, is t! 
third director. 

e A New Broom?—Denverites are wo 
dering whether the new publisher, Ww 
headed the domestic branch of OW 
during the war, may “improve’ 
Post out of reader acceptance, sinc¢ # 
city has been fed a steady dict ot! 
shricking headlines, pink pape: 

highly slanted news stories fo: 

years. In policy it has been isolation 
along the lines of the Chicago ‘I ribus 
Hoyt will find the Post incrusted 
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i ® Kemember ¢ ¢ ¢ when you were a kid 


_,.and the fish were biting in the creek down by the 
old mill? You wanted bait and you left ‘no stone 
unturned” to find it. 

During World War II, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway left no stone unturned to move its full quota 
of fighting forces and materials of war. Now that the 
war is over, the railroad is leaving no stone unturned 
to justify your preference for the N. & W.'s Precision 
Transportation. 

Many improvements are under way. We are work- 
ing on the development of new-type coal burning 
locomotives, employing revolutionary principles of 
power. Freight and passenger equipment is being 
improved. Schedules are being speeded up. Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control is being expanded to ex- 
pedite the movement of traffic and increase safety. A 
new merchandise pier—one of the largest and most 
modern ever built—is being constructed at the 
N. & W.’s ocean terminal at the great port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 

All of these additions and betterments are under 
way. Even so, the Norfolk and Western is ready and 
equipped today to move your traffic, for the N. & W. 
has expended approximately $90,000,000 since the 
fall of 1939 for improvement and expansion of its 
facilities. 

Seventy-five per cent of the railroad's freight and 
passenger traffic is moved by modern locomotives 
less than ten years old, or locomotives that have been 
completely modernized. Track is maintained at a high 
state of excellence—solid and strong. Terminals and 
yard facilities are modern and extensive. Manpower 
is efficient and experienced. 

In short, there has been no let-up on the N. & W. 
since Victory ...service will continue to be im- 
proved ... and to this end, we will leave no stone 
unturned. 


* 


PRECISION TRANSPORT A Tent 


Norfolk and Western trains connect the Midwest with the 
Virginia seacoast and the North and South. N. . Tepresenta- 
fives are located in most of the principal cities of the country. 
They are at your service. Call or write the nearest one to you. 


/ Are you prepared to make the most of 
New Opportunities 
| in World Trade? 


= 


Do you know what products and services are 
i most needed in markets you're interested in? 


Are you posted on new laws and regu- _—_Are your arrangements up to date for 
lations governing trade in foreign keeping in touch with local credit 
countries? conditions abroad? 
: 
nog 


The Bank of Manhattan offers its established, world-wide 
facilities to help you prepare now for coming expansion 


F YOU need reliable, current data about conditions abroad to 

help you prepare for the coming expansion in world trade, 
the Bank of Manhattan invites you to make use of its information 
and banking facilities. 

For many years, we have maintained close, friendly relations 
with foreign correspondents and banking institutions in every 
part of the world. Today, their knowledge of local export and 
import requirements, economic and financial conditions, and 
commercial laws and restrictions, is at your service through the 
1 Bank of Manhattan. 

You are cordially invited to discuss your current needs and 
problems personally with our Foreign Division officers. 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street. New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


traditions of highly person 
—and with some advertis; 
that have been discarded in 
ican cities. Recently the | 
memories of the Bonfils da 
roaring, two-column accou1 
divorce action, going back 
origins to cite the alleged f 
tamily branch began its loc 
livery stable. 

Scripps-Howard’s tidy 1i 
morning tabloid, the Rock 
News, has been toiling 
rebuild job, gaining local ox 
a friendly, not too highbro 
has profited from the wa 
of advertising and circulat 
all set to profit some morc 
paper supplies permit an ag 
culation campaign. News 
claim any but a general prof 
terest in Hoyt’s entry into ¢ 
arena, but competition m 
nevertheless. 


Utility Goodwill 


Old bitterness is gone ; 
holding companies suggests 
relaxation in strict regulati 
Kind words mark testimony 

In an atmosphere which coul 


be chummier, _ several _ big-leag 
among the electric utility holding 


pany presidents and board 


have been telling a House con 
how and why it should atte 
amend the Public Utility Holding ( 


pany Act of 1935. 


® Kind Words Again—That on 
few tranquillities of postwar Wa 
ton should be staged by two ¢g 
completely and violently at odd 
a decade ago is hard to believe. A 
the peace-pipe smokers were | 
of two holding companies whic! 
among the prime “horrible (cor 
examples” in 1935—Curtis I 
chairman of the board of Electric } 
& Share, and Justin Whiting, pre: 
of Commonwealth & Southern 
Testifying before a subcommitt 
the House Interstate & Foreign ( 
merce Committee, they urged subst 
tial changes in the highly restnc 
holding company act, but spoke } 


words for the Securities & 


Commission, administrator of the # 
In turn, kind words were spokcn 
their own companies by enthiu 


public power congressmen. 


All this has taken place betor 
committee which in 1935 was 
ing out one of the most bitterly res 
legislative enactments of the New 
a law tough enough to have on 
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-s labeled the “death sentence.” 
C Reaction Awaited—If any of 
shington’s zealots who still delight 
ating Wall Street and the utility 
ing companies with big, thorny 
5 expected the industry to ask re- 
of the “death sentence,” on whosc 
‘titutionality the = Court is 
scted to rule soon, they were disap- 
ted. Suggested changes in the law 
« far have been pretty unspectacular. 
though basic. 
‘he thing industry people are specu- 
about now is SEC’s reaction 
n commission officials appear befor< 
committee some weeks hence. 
ting out that the holding company 
is one of the very few major enact- 
ts to survive unamended for ten 
s, some industry leaders think—per- 
s wishfully—that SEC will not flatly 
demn all suggestions. ‘They realize 
whatever SEC’s opinion, no 
nges in the act will be made without 
sure, but they want to push ahead 
s year, without awaiting whatever 
» November’s elections might bring. 
der’s Suggestions—As for the sug- 
ed changes, Calder urged that com- 
itive conditions between public and 
ately owned power (taxes, regula- 
, ete.) be equalized; that nonutility 
rations of registered holding compa- 
s be exempt from SEC; that foreign 
lity investments of holding compa- 
s be exempt from the holding com- 
y act, although not from the securi- 
‘act of 1933; that dealings between 
lity and service company affiliates be 
nitted under regulation but at levels 
pve the strict cost levels now en- 
ced; and that various ambiguous 
uses of the law be clarified. 
Whiting urged dropping of two all- 
lusive sections which allow SEC to 
p anybody as a holding company, so 
to encourage investor interest in prop- 
ies. He pointed out <n inconsistency 
hich finds SEC authorizing utility 
rchases at a given cost only to result 
a write-off order by the Federal Power 
bmmission which allows only original 
st figures in the plant accounts of its 
ject companies. Hoping to curb the 
erenders at SEC who would break 
any integrated system, however effi- 
nt, he urged amendments which 
buld put the burden of proof in a di- 
stment proceeding on SEC rather 
an on the company. 
Hits Dual Rule—Earle $. Thompson. 
esident of the American Water 
orks & Electric Co., suggested that 
irdensome dual regulation by federal 
d state commissions be lifted by giv- 
g SEC exclusive jurisdiction over 
ensactions subject to the holding 
mpany act, and that the act further be 
mended to exempt from federal con- 
| activities subject to state regulation. 
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FLUORESCENT STARTERS 


G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent Lamp Starters are winners when 
it comes to length of service—one Watch Dog will outlast five 
ordinary starters. This ability of the Watch Dog to stay on the 
job for unusually long periods of time reduces fluorescent light- 
ing costs and simplifies maintenance. 


The primary function of a starter is to start a fluorescent 
lamp properly. The Watch Dog does this, with the precision 
that insures maximum lamp life. It does not stop there, how- 
ever. The Watch Dog remains on guard. When a lamp dies, 
this starter promptly locks out of the circuit. 


This action eliminates flickering and conserves the starter. At 
the same time, it protects the ballast from over-heating. Thus 
your costs for auxiliary equipment are kept at a minimum. Re- 
lamping is done quickly and without any of the usual delays. 
You press the manual reset button on the starter and insert the 
new lamp—that’s all there is to it. 


Complete information about how to use fluorescent accessories 
for best lighting results is available. Write for our free catalog. 
Address request to Section G-264-147, Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kaiser Additions 


Washington senator says 
the famed industrialist will lease 
two government-owned alumi- 
num plants near Spokane. 


New vistas of enterprise were opened 
this week for Henry J. Kaiser with the 
disclosure that the War Assets Corp. 
will lease to him two of the prized alu- 
minum plants on which the Pacific 
Northwest pins. much of its hope for 
a place in the industrial sun. 

The Mead reduction plant and Trent- 
wood rolling mill, near Spokane, Wash., 
both owned by the government and 
operated during the war by the Alu- 
minum Co. of America, are the latest 
additions to the Kaiser stable of in- 
dustrial properties. Both are idle. 

e Senator Announces Deal—Nceither 
Kaiser nor WAC confirmed that agree- 
ment has been reached. The disclosure 
was made by Sen. Hugh B. Mitchell. of 
Washington, who has had an aggressive 
hand in (1) inducing the government 
to get the plants back in operation, and 
(2) keeping them out of Alcoa’s control. 

The West Coast industrialist and 

WAC officials are maintaining demure 
silence while the government agency 
observes the statutory ritual of advertis- 
ing the properties publicly for sale or 
lease for two weeks. 
e@ Possible Terms—But Mitchell’s un- 
qualified announcement left small doubt. 
He told the press that Kaiser had offered 
to lease the plants on a sliding scale— 
4% of the replacement cost the first 
year, increasing 1% a year to a top of 
8% in the fifth year. 

In press conferences last week end, 

Kaiser turned away all direct questions 
about the two plants. But in unveiling 
the design model of his family-type 
airplane and in a reiteration of his am- 
bition to build homes on a fabulous 
scale (BW—Mavy19'45,p41), he asserted 
that Kaiser-made aluminum will be used 
in the houses, autos, planes, and dish- 
washers he builds. 
@ One Question Less—Disposal of the 
Spokane facilities erases one more ques- 
tion mark from the uncertainties which 
have overhung the government's enor- 
mous wartime facilities for producing 
aluminum. Two months ago the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., which has since 
surrendered jurisdiction over surplus 
war plants to WAC, leased the Alcoa- 
operated alumina plant at Hurricane 
Creek, Ark., and reduction plant at 
Jenes Mill, Ark., to Reynolds Metals 
Co. (Bw—Dec.22’45,p31). 

Reynolds, which also owns and op- 
erates a reduction plant at Longview, 
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Wash., was a contender for the coveted 
Trentwood rolling mill, the only prop- 
erty of its kind beyond the Rockies. 
Reynolds offered to pay, as rental, +% 
of the value of the mill’s gross output. 
e Other Bidders—Nosed out of the 
Spokane competition with Reynolds 
were Alcoa and Columbia Metals Corp., 
Seattle. When the Kaiser leases began 
to look official last week, Alcoa let out 
a growl from the monopoly doghouse 
to which it has been relegated by the 
Dept. of Justice (BW—Mar.17'45,p7), 
but nothing came of it. Columbia, or- 
ganized by Pacific Northwest capital 
to operate the government’s alumina- 
from-clay plant at Salem, Ore. (BW— 
Sep.29’45,p34), offered last fall to lease 
several reduction plants (BW —Oct.20 
’45p5), but so far has leased none. 
How Kaiser could fare on the terms 
Mitchell revealed depends largely on 
how much of the excessive wartime con- 
struction cost can be squeezed out of 
the Spokane properties to arrive at the 
“replacement value.” Kaiser once de- 
clared he could roll steel at Trentwood, 
and this may still figure in his calcu- 
lations. 
e Annual Capacities—The Trentwood 
Mill, with an annual capacity of 288,- 
000,000 Ib. of aluminum sheet, cost 
$56,400,000. The Mead reduction plant, 
which can turn out 192,000,000 Ib. of 
ingot a year, cost $23,080,000. 
Government-owned reduction plants 
on the Pacific Coast still awaiting dis- 
posal are the Alcoa-operated properties 
at Troutdale, Ore., and Riverbank and 
Torrance, Calif., and the property at 
Tacoma, Wash., that was operated by 
Olin Industries, Inc., and which Olin 
would like to acquire. Reynolds has an 
eye on Troutdale. 


Cheese in Deman 

Tight supply through 
year is likely. New Packaging 
and quick-aging processes aj 
due to boost sales later 


A second look at the figu 
part allayed cheese makers’ i pprehe, 
sions about their postwar future 
industry had feared that the war) , 
would bring shrinking demand fo: 
products and a flood of exce 
depress prices. 

e Tight Supply Foreseen—Inst. ad 
ness 1s booming, and manufacturers | 
little hope that output can ineet 
mand for their product this year. ( 
sumption of fluid milk and creaiy ly 
so far shown no signs of dropping fr 
its wartime high level. The Dept, g 
Agriculture forecasts that high consump 
tion, plus the anticipated drop in toy 
milk production in 1946, will spel ; 
tight supply of all manufactured da 
products through most of the year 

It is still too early to assess the effer 
of the Feb. 1 abandonment of the 33 
processors subsidy, and the compan 
increase in ceiling prices, but the tn 
doesn’t expect it to alter the pict 
much. 

e Three Possibilities—Factors that miz 
change this favorable outlook for th 
cheese industry are: (1) long-drawnoy 
strikes in other industries, which ma 
decrease fluid milk consumption; (2 
reduction in the tonnage of ciees 
evaporated, and dried milk now sche’ 
uled for export to United Nations Rel’ 
& Rehabilitation Administration 


' 


Henrv Kaiser (center), with Dean Hammond (left), plane designer, and H 
Lindbergh, consultant, poses at Oakland (Calif.) airport beside another acq! 
tion—the Kaiser-Hammond pusher-type plane. Reputedly spinproot. 


y 


Ls 
th 
tin 


“family-type” plane may fit neatly into Kaiser's plans for aluminum producti 
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HE MEASURE OF YOUR 


Top executives of decentralizing industries recognize production 
trends as an efficient gauge of industrial opportunity. 


Consider the trend in the Gulf South area: in Texas, Louisiana 

and Mississippi alone, manufacturing facilities were expanded by expenditures 
of $1,768,000,000 during four recent years.* This is more than a trend. 

It is an invitation to the Gulf South. 


If your industry is seeking friendly, skilled labor, low-cost natural gas fuel, 
rich storehouses of natural resources and easy access to rich domestic 

and Pan American markets, let us help you obtain the specific information 
required by your business or industry. 


*For expansion of production facilities alone (July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1944). Does not include airports, camps or other 
purely military installations. 


NITED GAS...SERVING THE \ | eh Sordi 2 


For information on Gulf South opportunities, write to Director of Industrial Development. 
inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, Sen 
© and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
ORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Loredo, 
ll, Mineola, Nacogdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUIS|ANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Lourel, McComb. 


Af (|| ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS 


EXPECT unusual economy in Acme Aluminum Cast- 


ihe ings... all the way from low-cost handling, through rapid 
| | machining to reduced transportation charges. Expect bet- 
| ter satisfied customers, whose economy you promote with 
| ) parts or products that serve long and capably. 

In Acme Castings expect all the advantages native to 


aluminum. And more... 


Acme Castings are engineered in detail. This engineering 
i a starts with the alloy precisely suited to the job and, know- 
: | ing tHe use to which the finished part will be put, it bus/ds 
in design refinements for maximum strengths. Dead metal 
| is fully minimized; you will find that machining time 
| and costs are reduced. 

. 


f You can pre-prove the values in Acme engineered econ- 

| omy, without obligation. Send us your blueprints and 

other information on any casting problem. Acme engi- 
neers will analyze them and offer recommendations. 


AE ALUM, ALLOYS, 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


New York: F. G. Diffin Co., 111 Broadway 
Chicage: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison St., St. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 3615 Olive St. 


_the past up yc 


foreign governments; (3) 
butter ceiling price without 
ceilings on competing dairy prog 
which could affect the sup; 
available for cheese factories |ate; 
year. 
If last year’s 1,100,000,000-\b, ¢ 
output is repeated this year, total , 
production will have to reach | 2). 
000,000 Ib., the Agriculture De 
1946 goal. To make this quota, 4 
farmers say that they must be bi, 
with weather conditions mat hing 
unusually favorable growing \\ athe: 


© Output to ickup—Cheese pi cue: 
is at present running 10% b hind 
year’s rate, but is expected to ny 
its usual spring pickup when the gy 
milk season sets in. Diversio: of 1 
from cheese factories to fluid ; 
kets in the East, South, ey We 
responsible for the low winter outpy 

Gourmets who for years have Di 
in vain for nippy, aged cheddar 
more will find good news in the | 
dustry’s plans for pushing sales of hy 
quality natural cheese. With an ; 
on the day when supplies will again } 
ample, cheese makers, processors, 4 
chain retailers are looking for 
to increase cheese consumption Ne 
quick-aging processes and new wrap 
have been developed which will ma 
it possible to market nmndless 
cheese in consumer-sized packages 
to show age. 
e New-Type W rappers—: Alread 
market is artificially “aged” chedda 
with all the bite and flavor of year 
cheese. Actually this has been cur 
only three or four months at high 
than normal temperatures. ‘Ihe 
process was developed by Dept. of Ae you 
culture scientists. To produce cheese ofa folk 
fine flavor, this merely requires us 
good quality pasteurized milk. 

Almost out of the experimental stag! 
are new one-way breathing wrappers { 
natural cheese. They keep out moistu 
and air, but still allow the cheese ' 
“breathe,” exuding gas. These wrappes 
prevent drying out and undesirabk 
mold formation. Thus they make natu 
cheese as easy to keep as packaged pro 
essed cheese. 
e Some on the Market—Among the su: 
cessful new materials for the wrapp¢ 
are Pliofilm, aluminum foil combine! 
with waxed paper, and a wax-coated fi 
made by Marathon Corp. Such wm 
pers will cost from 3¢ to 5¢ a Ib. Ther 
successful use requires that correct w1 
ping methods be applied to the bes 
quality cheese made frorn pasteurized 
milk. Packaged natural cheese in thé 
new wrappers must be kept unde: 
eration. 

Several small cheese companies are 
ready marketing driblets of thes halt 
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his is your room at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Your home 
way from home, Here you can relax while you relive the 
y’s events, or plan the morrow’s, in the silence that is so 
onducive to good thinking. Or. . . 


If you want soft music, or late news, there’s a good radio. 
If you want refreshments, you can call Room Service, with 
speedy results. Remember, the Hotel Pennsylvania is one 
place where you really are a guest these days! 


If you’re feeling peppy and want fun and entertainment, 
you can find them right in the Hotel Pennsylvania. Lots of 
folksdo... because the Pennsylvania specializes in spar- 
kling entertainment, with, of course, food and drinks to 
match .. . at moderate prices! 


And when you're feeling sleepy, pull up that inviting 
snowy-white sheet on your bed... and you’re all set for one 
of the most restful nights ever. You're off to sleep in no 
time on one of the Pennsylvania’s famous 537-coil spring 
mattresses. 


Next morning as you pop into the Dining Room for 
breakfast, you look and feel bright as a newborn button. 
And, from the food and service you enjoy, you'd think every 
day at the Pennsylvania was a gala occasion. And it is! 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
FOR VICTORY BONDS 


> 4 The Reader’s Digest Abroad 


a 


Copenhagen Story 


—with a sequel* 


*Mere’s the sequel, Mr. 

' Yes, you can have The Reader's 
Digest, Mr. Brudig, and what's more you 
can now have it in your own language! For 
your country, Denmark, is the first formerly 
occupied territory in which The Reader’s 
Digest will be published. “Det Bedste fra 
Reader’s Digest,’ as the new Danish- 
language edition is tobe known, will be 
printed in Copenhagen by Egmont H. 
Petersen Fond with the initial issue sched- 
uled for March. Circulation is anticipated 
at 125,000 with a guarantee of 100,000. 


« « - and 
now there 
are SIX 


The Reader's Digest is now published abroad 
in Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Finnish, 
Swedish and Arabic. Total net paid circula- 
tion of these six foreign-language editions 
whose pages are open to American adver- 
tisers, along with the British edition (which 
will accept advertising as soon as suflicient 
paper is available), is now topping TWO 
MILLION. If you are interested in Latin 
America, Scandinavia or the Middle East, 
write for rates, space availabilities and the 
names of 132 leading advertisers who are 
proving that Reader's Digest advertising 
gets their products talked about, liked and 
bought. 


“Four years ago,” wrote Arne 
Brudig, recently, from Copen- 
hagen, “a friend whom the Nazis 
deported to the Ukraine gave 
me the enclosed American Ex- 
press check for $3.00. Concealed 
in my comb-case, it survived 
many toe-to-ear searches during 
my three years in a concentra- 
tion camp. Now I want this check 
to serve as my first subscription 
to The Reader’s Digest.” 


Department 
of International Opinion 
From Shukri bey El Quwatli, President of 
the Republic of Syria:—“‘It is in the nature 
of the modern world that no nation can live 


in intellectual isolation. We welcome Al 
Mukhtar (the Arabic Edition) not only as a 
messenger of good will but also as a herald 
of understanding between nations.” 


Letter of the Month. Digest 
medical articles seem to have the same im- 
pact and influence abroad as they do in this 
country. Of many cases, this is a typical 
sample. “We are all very interested in Det 
Basta (the Swedish Edition). Thanks to the 
May issue and the article ‘—and the Deaf 
Shall Hear’ a son of mine has regained his 
hearing after being operated on several 
weeks ago. Guess how happy he is.” —from 


Mrs. Ingrid von Bahr, Stockholm 


Advertising isaccepted in the Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Finnish, Swedish and Arabiceditions. 
Reader's Digest International Editions, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


READ BY THINKING PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


a day, ultimately 300,000,000 


pound and one-pound pach.g 
big cheese companies such a. kK; 
put their own packaged vari 
market as soon as sufficient « 

the new packaging materia 
able. 

e Would Boost Total Sales-) 
long-standing competition 
processed and natural cheese. ¢}, . 
essed types have thus far 
lead, though no comparat 

are available. A prewar consum 
erence study by the University ae 
consin showed that 60% of \\\: 
people polled favored processed 
over natural cheese. During the 
when the best quality cheese we) 
the government, processed ¢ 
grabbed a still larger share of the; 
ket. The patents on processed ¢h 
expired in 1938, hence the numbe 


‘ a] 
firms making~and _promoting-y 20 
essed cheese has probably more 4 ' 
doubled. tit 


Proponents of natural cheese } 
that the new packaging, plus smarty 
chandising, will boost sales of unm! 
essed cheese and increase total chy 
consumption. The trade, however, 
its doubts. After all, the big ch 
makers have a vested interest in 4 
well-established, money-making bz 
of processed cheese, and there « 
some question why they should s 
their money pushing ‘the competed” 
types which practically anybod 


supply. Th 
PIPELINE NOW UP TO FPC fae’: 


It’s up to the Federal Power ( 
mission to decide whether the prope 
natural ‘gas pipeline from thc 
Panhandle and the Permian Basi: 
of southeastern New Mexico to ( 
ifornia (BW—Oct.21'44,p50) sha 
laid. 

The California Railroad Commi: 
despite some opposition from loc 
and gas interests, lowered the final « 
barrier last week by approving the 
plication for permission to build ' 
210-mi. link between Blythe, ( 
near the Arizona border, and Sant 
Springs, on the outskirts of Los Ange: 
The application was made jointly by: 
Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co., both : 
sidiaries of Pacific Lighting Cos 
which would spend about $12 m 
on the project. 

El] Paso Natural Gas Co. pla 
build the other 720-mi, link of 2 
pipe from West Texas across part 
New Mexico and Arizona at a cos 
$54 million. If the FPC approves, 
struction will begin next fall. 

The pipeline would have an int 
capacity of 125,000,000 cu. ft. of : 
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ke Box Bonanza 
With a huge backlog of re- 


scements and new locations 

omising rich rewards, music 
, ’ 

»x men go ‘round and ‘round. 


Competition for juke box profits will 
wanning up during 1946. In 1947 
should come to a boil, after more 
ntiful materials and labor let makers 
pily get going. 
Rejuking the nation means replacing 
400,000 boxes of 1942 vintage that 
ve been beaten to pieces in the four- 
mr hailstorm of nickels. It also in- 
lves equipping anywhere from 50,000 
200,000 postwar locations. 
Strong Arms—The prospective com- 
tition may become a battle not only 
jong the manufacturers but also, and 
obably more literally, among their 
sional distributors and local operators. 
‘A typical local operator places and 
vices from twelve to 100 boxes, usu- 
y for 50% of the take. He gets for 
mself as much as $25 per machine 
ekly from top, 24-hour locations, as 
tle as $2.50 from poor locations. 
is difference accounts for the not in- 
equent connection between juke 
bxes, precinct politics, and strong-arm 
uads. 
Three vs. Six—The established juke 
bx industry includes the Automatic In- 
ument Co, of Grand Rapids, and five 
icago firms: John Gabel Mfg. Co., 
ills Industries, Inc., Rock-Ola Mig. 
rp., J. P. Seeburg Co., usually rated 
. 2 for size; and Rudolph Wurlitzer 
rp., generally considered No. 1. 
Three major companies new to juke- 
m have announced that they are cut- 
g themselves in for a share of the 
¢ box business. The invaders are 
con Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Kan.; 
lly Mfg. Corp., Chicago, novice at 
es but an old hand at making pin- 
ll and other coin-operated amusement 
ices; and Packard Mfg. Co., Indian- 
lis, headed by a juke box veteran, 
n. Homer E. Capehart. 
Race Against Time—The industry 
needes Aireon will probably get its 
pchines on the market ahead of every- 
bly else—perhaps during I'ebruary. 
ost other makers say their machines 
ll be out this spring, but Mills won't 
ready before June. 
Aircon’s entry is plugging two fea- 
res that have competitors scratching 
cir heads: 
(1) Electronic volume control—a 
icrophone, hung in the “noise center” 
a room, relays by wire to a control in 
¢ juke box the decibels of over-all 
ise. The control automatically turns 
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After a blustering New England 
hurricane, Hundreds of the best 
parking meters ever installed 
on Main Street were found to 
have been 
overnight 


rendered useless 
The 
manufacturer 
found his reputation at stake— 
so he turned to Stainless for 
weather-proof meter parts that 


by corrosion. 
parking meter 


could lick hurricanes along with 
everyday usage. 


Now parking meter mechanisms 
are made of this Stainless, long 
ago made easier-to-machine, 


= 


and more ductile to form, by 

Carpenter. And you can get 

that same kind of product de- 
pendability—with lower fabri- 
cating costs—by using Carpenter 
Stainless Steels. 


Whenever you have a special 


problem involving resistance 
to corrosion, heat, wear, etc. 
— get in touch with Carpenter 
When you want to reduce 
the cost of machining Stain- 
less parts, specify Carpenter 
Free- 


on your orders for 


Machining Stainless bar stock. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpent er 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Chicago, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


... the way he builds 


Californians like to use native 

hi materials such as redwood and 
adobe brick when they build. 
Homes are low-slung, rambling, 
spacious — to take ne 

of natural settings and give 
expression to the widespread 
love for outdoor living. 


...and the way he banks 


Californians,comprising the great- 
est market in the West, look to 
Bank of America for their bank- 
ing services. Through its 493 
branches in 307 California com- 
munities this bank adds a valuable 
understanding of local conditions 
to a stable statewide organization. 


; “The California Trend” 
: .a fact-based forecast... will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 


20, tor a tree copy 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSD 


a . 
Want of America 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


4 
TROUBLE DETECTOR 


To aid employers in identi 
plovees with deficient visio: 
can Optical Co. offers to 


utes, determines whether a co: 
eve examination is required. 
vice utilizes polarized light, « 


a professional to interpret 


Sight-Screener (above) which ru 
tests on a subject in about thre« 


operated by a lay technician but : 


The dd 


pre-set margin that can be hear 
the noise in the room. 

(2) Streamlined console—d: 
by industrial designer Raymond | 
Aireon’s box is wider, lower, and | 
ishly lighted than most prewar 


e Strong Bid—Packard has tw 


the big name among juke box sa 
His efforts to bejuke a saloonl 
in the 1920's were less than s 


the nickel slot and converted hi 


coat trade. When repeal of pro! 
opened a ready-made market for 
nickel swing platter players, as | 
sales manager for Wurlitzer h« 
his employer win first place 
boxes. 


Mor remote-control devices, whi 
company has made since 1939, t 
mit a customer to drop his n 
a slot in a box alongside hi 
thereby setting his record bla 
a juke box. 


SOLAR BRANCHES OUT 
Solar Aircraft Co., one of San | 


the Hubbard Casket Co., San 
and the Fonda Machinery ( 
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the volume of music up or dow 


guns on its side. One is Sen. Cap 


larly successful. Thereupon he re: 


to a home record-changer for the 


Packard's second advantage is it 


war plants, has acquired propert 
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tion trend. 

fonda, which owns a number of 
is on machinery for processing 

jon picture, color, and microfilm, 

been moved to San Diego, and is 

yy the Fonda film processing division 


tions of the Hubbard Casket 
», will be expanded in line with West 
nast market requirements as envi- 
med in the engineering survey com- 
ieted for San Diego last year (BW— 
ar.31'45,p36) under the direction of 
be chamber of commerce. 

In addition to the Hubbard and 
onda properties in the nonaircraft 
eld, Solar some time ago acquired 
e Precision Casting Co. of Des 
foines, Iowa, and will continue to 
pperate that facility in the midwestern 
state. 

During the war, Solar grew rapidly in 
he manufacture of stainless steel ex- 
aust manifolds. 


Science vs. Tailor 


Harvard laboratory reports 
on what men would wear if 
hoice were dictated by sense 
rather than by tradition. 


That convention rather than sense 
dominates men’s clothing habits is the 
seasoned conclusion of technicians in 
the laboratory of industrial physiology 
at Harvard’s School of Business Admin- 
stration. 

For that reason, the technicians say, 

about the only hope for improvement 
lies in gradual infiltration of Army gar- 
— or sportswear into the male ward- 
robe. 
* Advocate of Layering—Dr. David 
Bruce Dill, head of the laboratory 
(which is now winding up its war work 
for the government), admits that the 
way research can be ignored is pretty 
discouraging. 

According to Dill, who recently re- 
tumed to Harvard after service in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, the 
Amy “layering system” for cold weather 
has much to commend it. The idea is to 
add or discard garments according to 
temperature. Instead of a vest, a roomy 
blouse is worn, beneath which extra lay- 
ers of clothing can be added if they are 
needed, 

* Tightness of Weave—Laboratory tests 
show that tightness of weave is the im- 
portant factor in both hot and cold 
weather fabrics. Thin, tightly woven 
clothing is the next coolest thing to no 
clothes at all. For winter, close weaving 
can achieve a degree of warmth that 
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SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION GIVES THEM 
THAT AMAZING STRENGTH 


For strength that is rugged and durable... 
look to Hackney Cylinders. 

Seamless construction makes them that way. 

A deep-drawn seamless shell is formed 

by cupping and cold-drawing. The open end 

is then completely closed, 

and the neck is formed by the special 

Hackney Process of hot spinning which assures 


an extremely even flow of the metal. 


This method of construction not only 
assures a strong cylinder but a lightweight one 
as well. By eliminating 
all excess weight, Pressed Steel Tank Company 
provides a cylinder that makes possible an 
important reduction in shipping costs. 


Write today for full details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


20,000,000 CUSTOMERS 
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Along Delta routes are twenty million 
prosperous, ready-to-buy customers whom 
no manufacturer can afford to overlook. You can 
reach more of these customers in shorter time 
by Delta Air Lines o 

pe oe 


than by any other 
way of travel. ae 


might otherwise require othins 
three or four times the weiglit won 

Wartime clothing experiments | 
been conducted not only witl. hy, 
but with a thermostatically conty; 
electrically heated copper robot. 
sored by the Office of Scientific 
search & Development. 

It has been demonstrated thy 
sulating quality is the thing that q 
in winter clothing. Warmth js 
mined by the thickness of air imp, 
lized by what is worn. If air is comp, 
mented by outer garments of cog 
woven cotton, treated for resistang 
wind and water, inner clothing my 
loose and light. Pile fabrics of alg 
mohair, and wool have prcved prac 
for undergarments. | 
e All-Wool vs. 50% —Despite the ty 
tional feeling that 100% wool is war 
than part-wool, the Harvard labor: 
has found no difference betwecn the 
sulating values of all wool and ¥ 
wool. 

A new tropical uniform of tig 
woven material, tested overseas by J 
though developed too late for war 
use, proved more comfortable (bec: 
of its lightness) than porous mate 
which depends upon its weight 
strength. 

Peacetime projects at the Han 
Laboratory (which explores many fi 
besides clothing) will include a qu 
for types of apparel that will weigh i 
and offer better protection without sx 
fice of style. 


Tinless Beer Can 


Crown Can Co. cashes i 
on use of noncritical materials: 
makers of other containers 
on CPA to lift restrictions. 


The Crown Can Co. has stolen 
march into a rich market by supply 
brewers with a civilian beer can whi 
rivals are barred from the field by g 
ernment restrictions on tin. Answer 
that the Crown can uses no tin. 

Crown Can, a subsidiary of Cros 
Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, had é& 
veloped a tinless beer container befo: 
the war (BW—Dec.23’39,p4). It is n0 
cashing in on its foresight, since t 
current model represents an extensid 
of the original development. 


e Materials Plentiful—The Crown be 
container is a drawn cap-closed @ 
which starts with the traditional ths 


sheet of steel (black plate). But inste 


of the conventional protective coatit 
of tin, crown uses aluminum or oth 
noncritical materials. There are no hit 
dering federal restrictions on black plat 
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Here, from far off China, is further proof that 
there isn’t an industry anywhere in the world 
which cannot advantageously use V*S, the A/l- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from 


A-c, Circuits. 

Since Pan American World Airways joined in 
ownership and operation of the China National 
Aviation Corporation, planes carrying the Chung 
symbol have written one of the most thrilling 
sagas in aviation history. They pioneered the 
India-China route “Over the Hump”—flew it 
50,000 perilous times to maintain China’s only 
“lifeline” during those critical days of the war. 

Helping to keep the planes of Pan American’s 
affiliate flying—then, as now—Reliance V*S 


Drive has done a job in ground servicing opera- 
tions that has won the praise of all concerned. 


V*S enjoys wide use internationally because it 
provides unlimited flexibility of machine opera- 
tion. Starting, stopping and speed changes are 
controlled from nearby or remote stations. Auto- 
matic reversal is provided at any point desired. 
Proper tension is automatically maintained. 


Whatever your business, it will pay you to learn 
what specific advantages Reliance V*S Drive can 
bring to its operations. Call your nearest Reliance 
office or write direct to our factory today! 


Yes, Reliance will exhibit at 
20TH EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Grand Central Palace, New York 
Week of February 25th 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati « Denver » Detroit « Gory 
Greenville . Houten e Kalamazoo « Kansas City « Knoxville « Los Angeles 
M polis ¢ New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 


Portiond, Ore. © Rockford, lll, ¢ St. Lovis « Son Francisco * Seattle « Syrocue 
Tampa « Tulsa © Washington, D. C. 


RELIANCE“; MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive ts More 


T.1an Power” 


| A manufacturer was cutting nine different types of 
5 steel and other metals, using the same kind of hack saw blade for 
. each operation...and with very unsatisfactory results. Cuts ran 
crooked, teeth would strip, and blades had to be changed every 
six hours. 


A Disstoneer*, called in for consultation, saw at once that, because 
of the nature of the work and the varying degrees of hardness of 
the metals, the strain on the blade was exceptionally severe. Obvi- 
! ously a much tougher and stronger blade was needed ... one that 
. would stand upunder extra abuse. 
He recommended the use of “BISSTONEER— man who combines the 


experience of Disston lea ‘ership and sound 


i- ioe engineering knowledge, to find the t tool 
Di-Mol hack saw blades general for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other 


’ materials—and TO CUT YOUR COST OF 
purpose blades developed by PRODUCTION —not omly om special work, but 
extensive research and experi- % °4#ary jobs as well. 

mentation. | 

- . Instead of using hack saws, your 
The result was an immediate metal-cutting may be done with band 


improvement. Operation was saws. If so, you will be interested in— 


| more satisfactory, cuts were DISSTON METAL CUTTING 
straight and made more quickly, BAND SAWS 
and on one tough alloy, the life 


of the blade was increased to f the maveriais you cut include thin 


sheet steel, aluminum, plastics or simi- 


. . : lar materials, you will find many dis- 

eight hours instead of six, mere | dente ebuanee ia Eee 

| on other metals—a saving of ened throughout band saws. They stand 
' ‘ up at high speeds, and can be resharp- 
25% and upward in blades alone. ened by filing. For general metal cutting, 


at slow speeds, the Disston bard edge 
flexible back band saw gives excellent 
service ...and with maximum economy. 


Another clear-cut 
cade of Dission 
leadership 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 228 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U. S. 
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and a huge surplus has place: 
in the free market. The dra 
no seams (the bottom being c 
and does not need tin for s 

A brewer has optional cai } 
He may order a Crown can wit} 
outside coating of aluminu ; 
inner lining of wax and a spec: |! lacqy, 
which protects the beer from conts 
with the steel or he may preter , 
whose outside is enameled one ; 
several colors. 
© Demand Heavy—The company repos 
that it is up to capacity on orders 
its beer can, but declines to state 
volume. Crown will also make tin bee 
cans as soon as the Civilian Producto, 
Administration permits. 

American Can and Continental Cx 
Crown’s huge competitors, develope 
the demand for beer cans, and their ¢. 
titude toward Crown’s present cam. 
paign can be imagined. 
® Forced Into New Field—Crown Cos 
had long held the dominant position 
a producer of caps for the old-fashioned 
beer bottle. Invasion of the beer field 
by the tin can threatened the bott 
and its closure. Crown retaliated in |93 
by buying out the Acme Can Co 
Philadelphia, for $650,000. It expanded 
this nucleus into the Crown Can ( 
and jumped into production of beer can 
and other tin containers with both feet 

It is estimated that the tinless Crown 
beer can costs about 1¢ more per unit 
than the throw-away beer bottle. Hoy 
ever, the throw-away bottle is still out 
of the picture because the OPA will not 
allow glass to be used for its production 
Hence brewers demanding bottles must 
still rely on the returnable type. 

e Clamoring for Relief—Both the tin 
can industry and the bottle industry are 
clamoring to the CPA for relief, and 
advertising from both camps indicates 
that eager preparations are being made 
for a return to the knock-down drag-out 
battle which enlivened the prewar scene 

Brewers wish they would both pipe 
down, in spite of the fact that the noisy 
rivalries have helped sell more packaged 
beer. The beer industry fears charges 
and countercharges from container in 
terests will attract too much attention 
from that old devil, prohibition (BW- 
Nov.24'45,p42). 

Can interests repeat their previous 
contention that their entry into the field 
sold enough packaged beer to make up 
for any loss to bottle manufacturers 


DINER CREWS RETRAINED 


The return of dining car service to 
prewar standards is being sought by the 
Pennsylvania R.R. in refresher courses 
for car crews to make courteous efficiency 
again the mark of travel-time eating 

An idea of what the nation’s carriers 
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fewer Hours in Prison 


The shorter work-week has 
spread throughout industry. Now 
the idea is being tried on an ex- 

rimental basis in the ‘Texas 
rison farm system. 

Retrieve Prison Farm _ near 
Angleton has been selected for 
this new program of 54 eight-hour 
days for the 250 to 260 prisoners 
there. 

Prison officials reason that if 
shorter work-weeks raise morale 
and permit more time for educa- 
tion in industry, the same plan 
may work for convicts. 


we been up against is Pennsylvania's 
wn experience. ‘The armed forces 
yk 723 experienced diner employees, 

0% of the prewar total, yet the 194+4- 

5 peak years saw some 21,000,000 
litetind in P.R.R. dining cars and 
yearly $25 million lunches in coaches, 
bout five times the volume during 
peacetime. 

The road was able to increase the 
number of dining cars by only 14%— 
one was built in the last five years— 
whereas patronage increased 500%. It 
yas not unusual to serve 250 passengers 
at a single meal, against a normal 75 to 
100. 

P.R.R. makes it clear that this over- 
pressure on its force and facilities prob- 
ably will continue for several months. 
Meanwhile, it predicts a noticeable im- 
provement in conditions as a result of 
retraining, 


BLUEBIRD OF HAPPINESS 


Two RCA-Victor plants are busily 
pressing disks of ““The Bluebird of Hap- 
piness,”” sung by Metropolitan Opera’s 
jan Peerce—all because of a popular de- 
mand that would not be downed. 

Eight years ago, an employee of Phil- 
— ia station WIP put the number 
on the air, although it was already four 
years old and the transcription was dust- 
covered. Requests for encores came in so 
fast that the Pep Boys (motor accessory 
chain), sponsors of the program, decided 
to make it their theme song. 

Last week the song (now heard three 
times nightly) was played for the 7,500th 
time. To date, more than a half million 
written requests for information on 
where the record can be purchased have 
reached the radio station. 

Victor officials, cautious at first for 
fear the demand was too local, brought 
= Pa! record for February release. 

¢ Pep Boys, with a ial dispensa- 
tion from the Record ears hex are 
sharing in the sales. 
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OFFERS 


LISH YOUR PLANT 


OF THINGS! 


A CENTRALIZED LOCATION 


FOR YOUR DECENTRALIZED PLANT 


There are many decentralized plant 
locations in the Far West. But in 
order to serve this vast area both 
economically and efficiently your 
Pacific Coast plant should be in 
the center of things. 


A glance at the map will show you 
that Richmond offers a centralized 
location to serve the 11 Western 
states. Located on 2 main rail lines 
and with splendid highway facili- 
ties, a plant in the Richmond area 
can distribute more economically 
to far more markets than compet- 
ing plants in the extreme Southern 
or Northern sections of the Pacific 
Coast. 


The same advantages apply to ex- 
port trade. Richmond is the largest 
tonnage port on San Francisco Bay 
—the Coast’s greatest natural har- 


WRITE DEPT. 102, 
RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


a 


Largest tonnage port 
on San Francisco Bay} 


bor. More than 800 million people 
are potential export customers. 


With half the population of the 11 
Western states within 500 miles. . . 
with choice land still available at 
low prices... and with a vast labor 
pool at your beck and call ..- Rich- 
mond offers a centralized location 
for your decentralized plant 


Write for this FREE BOOK! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace” 1s a 36-page 
Book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond's fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free... if you 
write on your business letterhead 


Largest industrial area 
{on San Francisco Bay 


PRODUCTION 


Superalloys for U.S. Industry 


Combinations of metals developed during the war to meet jet 
engine and other requirements are revealed at national exhibit. 


Many new tools and processes 


New superalloys—the kind that with- 
stand the temperatures, stresses, and 
corrosion in turbo superchargers, jet en- 
gines, and gas turbines—got the lion’s 
share of the spotlight at the 27th Na- 
tional Metal Exposition. 

This was no mean distinction, for 
more than 50,000 persons milling 
through eight acres of exhibits in Cleve- 
land’s public auditorium had plenty on 
which to focus their attention. More 
than 1,000 items made up a five-million- 
dollar display showing the new mate- 
rials, tools, and methods that recon- 
verted industry will have at its disposal. 
e At A.S.M. Sessions—The interest in 
the new combinations of metals, how- 
ever, was not confined to the main 
show. It was equally in evidence at the 
technical sessions of the American 
Society for Metals, which ran concur- 
rently. 

A few of the new superalloys, here- 
tofore on the restricted list, were identi- 
fied in the exhibits by name. These 
included Vitallium, Inconel, Allegheny 
S-816, Allegheny-type 347 Stainless, 
and Hastelloy, a Stellite derivative. 

Still others were revealed in an A.S.M. 

discussion led by C. T. Evans, Jr., chief 
metallurgist of the Elliott Co., Jean- 
nette (Pa.) machinery manufacturer, 
though specific names and compositions 
were not released. All told, there are 
about a dozen outstanding new alloys 
which could not have been made before 
the war. 
e For Heat Resistance—Almost without 
exception these new alloys contain high 
percentages of chromium, nickel, and 
cobalt for basic heat resistance. They 
are modified with smaller percentages 
of tungsten, molybdenum, columbium, 
and titanium, among the most refrac- 
tory metals available. 

New supera'loys for service up to 
about 1,300 F can be forged at tempera- 
tures slightly above those at which they 
operate. 

Wrought superalloys in a second 
classification normally obtain their prop- 
erties by special heat treatment, and 
these are for highly stressed parts up to 
at least 1,500 F. 

Superalloys in a third class—so tough 
that they can be formed only by cast- 
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are available to manufacturers. 


ing—show promise of service at tem- 
peratures approaching white heat, or 
1,900 F—well beyond temperatures pre- 
viously considered feasible. 

e The Ceramic Developments—Ceramic 
coatings and solid ceramic materials 
for high-temperature machines are also 
under development. 

Superalloys developed in this coun- 
try last much longer in service than 
those employed in Germany. 

Not so glamorous, but important, 

were other metallurgical achievements 
reported at A.S.M. sessions. Among 
them were two new aluminum alloys— 
one containing 3.5% copper and 0.5% 
beryllium; the other 3.8% copper, 0.2% 
beryllium, and 1.3% cobalt—either of 
which may be cast or forged and heat 
treated. 
e High Tensile Strength—These have 
high tensile strength and heat and cor- 
rosion resistance. Contrary to earlier 
belief, they may be centrifugally cast to 
attain properties approaching those of 
standard forging alloys, and they are 
equally good when cast by the lost-wax 
method long used by jewelers and now 
finding important application in indus- 
try. 


Some 50,000 visitors crammed Cleveland’s public auditorium to examine the 
exhibits of the Metal Show, where more than 1,000 items gave industry an 
inkling of what’s ahead in new materials, new tools, and new techniques 


That boron—contained in 
a common element of the ear \;’s ; 
has tremendous power to i ease 4 
hardenability of several iat 
steels containing from 0.4% » ()-: 
carbon was reported in an AS \{_ p»», 
Boron-treated carbon steel is jp «. 
respects the equivalent of 
steel 
e War and Peace—When st 
loying elements were in short s 
ing the war, more than 1,50 
of beron-treated metal went ii)! 
plate, trucks, tractors, and o; 
items. Now boron steel is expected : 
find an important place in the aut 
bile industry’s gears, connecting ; 
and other machine parts. 

Beryllium copper is another y, 

boosted alloy, used in small, accurate 
formed, deformation-resistant coil ; 
flat springs, as well as in hea 
where hardness, high thermal and ¢ 
trical conductivity, and corrosion ; 
sistance are important. 
e New Applications—A little, flat ben! 
lium-copper spring increased the x 
curacy of a gyro gun sight more tha 
300%, it is claimed, and more than; 
million such springs were made. Spring 
of this type are now going into sud 
peace*’ e products as instruments, r 
lays, and switches. 

Equipment at the show reflecte/ 
rapid engineering progress in the fel 
of induction heating for hardenin; 
while one A.S.M. paper reported som 
what inconclusively that the so-called 
superhardness of induction-hardene/ 
steel comes from internal stresses, not 
from any difference in the metallurg 
e Tellurium—Once referred to as th 
useless metal, tellurium was reported by 
A.S.M. metallurgists to be very succes: 
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Get YOUR STEAM UP 


..» AND CUT YOUR 


COS 


(TODD BURNERS(WILL 
HELP YOU De 


ening 


SOme 


— will be needed—and how—for indus- 
try’s great program of post-war production! 
But, more than ever, power engineers must 
watch cost figures...figure out new economies. 


Consider seriously therefore the question of 
modernizing your boiler room through the 
installation of Todd Oil or Gas Burners. 


Savings up to 10%, on the one hand... increased 
power on the other . . . for Todd Burners’ in- 
Stantaneous response to fluctuating demands 
produces more steam on /ess fuel consumption! 


STION EQUI 
COT SHIPYARDS 


601 West 26th S 
ROCHESTER, HOBOKEN, MV 
LYN, ON, SPRINGFIELD, 
GALVESTON, HOUSTON, 
ONTREAL, 


RONT 
TACOMA, M bes 


treet, New York 
MOBILE, ~% BUENO 


You pay less for maintenance with Todd, too, 
because Todd Burners can be operated auto- 
matically to meet changing load conditions. 


Whether you are producing power and 
heat for industrial, commercial, or marine 
purposes, investigate the efficiencies and 
economies of automatic Todd Combustion 
Equipment. 


Todd specialists, like the deeply-experienced 
Todd organization itself, are ready to solve 
your liquid and gaseous combustion problems. 


PMENT DIVISION 
CORPORATION 


1, N. Ye 


For Fully Automatic Calculations 


Sincere thanks to you and you, that have waited 
patiently for the deliveries of your Friden calcu- 
lators. Please take our advice...anticipate your 
requirements...and place your orders NOW, 
for the future. Telephone or write your local 
Friden Representative for complete information. 
Remember that with the modern Friden, the 


Calculator... not the operator, does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


All was not lathes, grinders, a 
punch presses at the Metal Show 
Welcome relief was the young hj 
bedecked from head to toe in jewel 
made of cold-drawn stainless ste 
wire given a shiny finish by Elect 
polishing. The reverse of electropli 
ing, the process of removing a thi 
film of metal had previously be 
applied to refrigerator shelves. 


ful, as a corewash constituent, in pr 
venting shrinks in castings and avin 
many of them from the scrap pile. 

According to exhibitors at the shov 

lithium shows experimental promise a 
a degasifying agent for making alu! 
minum castings more dense, and high 
speed steels of the future may have 
double their present quantities of car 
bon and vanadium. 
e Magnesium Rowboat—A new applic:- 
tion of magnesium that _ interested 
sportsmen was seen at the show in: 
$325 Dowcraft six-passenger rowboat 
whose shell weighs but 45 Ib. of ar 
craft-type monococue construction. The 
boat needs no reinforcing ribs, and it 
is rigid enough to support an outboard 
motor on the stern. Blocks of foam 
plastic under the seats are reported 
capable of keeping the boat afloat when 
filled with water and with five people 
clinging to the sides. 

A new Hypersonic flaw detector to 
determine the density of rocket powder 
grains was exhibited. It operates in the 
50 to 1,000 kilocycle range and is said 
to inspect—at production-line speeds- 
sheets of metal, plastic, safety glass, and 
other materials, and to be applicable 
to tire plies and many other types 0! 
products. 
eHow It Works—The tester has 4 
piezoelectric crystal transmitter, which 
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Obsolescence 
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LIABILITY 
PERIOD WHERE 
MACHINES ARE 
EXPENSIVE 
a Se RATE OF 


REPLACE __ DEPRECIATION 
4 . WRITE OFF == 
% 7 YEARS 
. AVERAGE 
SNOW 
Se a pes Aled 

OBSOLESCENCE 


20 YEARS 
AVERAGE 


NEw PRODUCTION techniques — improved ma- IN Most Companies, the obligations of long- 
chine design — increased industrial out-put per term depreciation often over-rule good judge- 
| man-hour at the rate of 50% every ten yeats—— = ment when modernization and replacement of 
in a (our national INDUSTRIAL PR) . . . have pushed 
up America’s standard of living — lowered pro- 
Th duction costs — created jobs. It is vital to high 


machines is the wise course. If you are burdened 
with obsolete machines, rising production costs, 


dit economic levels to maintain this industrial par. | 0Ww is the time to close the gap between rated 
yard ; dépreciation and actual obsolescence — and mini- 
on IF You are an average manufacturer, it may . ? ‘. 
, ¢ ; mize the financial burden of replacement. For a 
ted be your practice to write-off machine tools at a nang ee 
en 5% rate over a 20 year depreciation period. Yet ©™P ete discussion of this vital subject, write for 
pe in 7-10 years, your machines are subject to inevi- Kearney & Trecker’s new, free booklet, Depre- 
to table obsolescence. ciation vs. Obsolescence.” 
der 
the 
uid 
. This Nati 1 Industrial Par is the foundation 
2 PLAN YOUR BUSINESS of , Seomey industrial leadership oe high — 
nd FUTURE IN TERMS living standards. E 
- ao Elimination of waste—plus improved produc- Rp 
Ie OF AMERICA’S Cee ceatikcaet totes taatinn Ration “CK ER 
of L : tools are the con forces that increase wi 
Siow 4 I P output per man-hour and cut production costs. SCon $s) 
NDUSTRIAL FAR # Ability to cut costs — not the cost of the N 
a | , ' tools themselves — are the deciding factors 
in determining machine tool needs. At least 


Coe 
*h 10% of the total machine tool investment should MACHIN, NINGs | 
% Industrial records prove that output be set aside yearly for machine tool replace- E T0015 
per man-hour increases at the rate of ment to enable your > pe cut produc- 
sd approximately 50% every ten years. tion costs — attain or excel Industrial Par. 
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No matter how much good design 
or good engineering you put into 
your product today, its appear- 
ance, and especially its finish, may 
be a chief determining factor in its 
sales success. 


That’s why many manufacturers 
are specifying varnishes and 
lacquers incorporating Santocel,* 
Monsanto’s unique flatting agent. 


Here are seven advantages that 
make Santocel “‘two to three times 
more efficient than other flatting 
agents”: 


1. Improved surface hardness 
Clear, non-hary surfaces 

. Improved resistance to marring 
. Flexibility 

. Quality, de-lustered appearance 
. Improved adherence to surface 
. Improved resistance to heat 


“ff? @ 2} @ W 


If you are interested in better 

quality, better selling finishes, 

write for full information on 

Santocel now. MONSANTO CHEMI- 

cAL Company, Merrimac Division, 

Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


S00F1RE PHOUNTOT.. werce NOONE) Benen 


sends supersonic sound vibrations into 
one side of the material, and a receiver 
of similar construction, which picks up 
the vibrations on the other side. Varia- 
tions in density due to flaws are de- 
tected and indicated, or used to actuate 
a marking device. The material under 
inspection usually is immersed in liquid 
to give better supersonic transmission. 
Another addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing list of sound recorder-reproducers 
was seen at the show. With a sapphire 
needle, the Recordgraph puts 115 sound 
tracks on 50 ft. of endless 12-in. film 
which costs $1.50 and is said to have 
a 9-hour capacity when both sides are 
used. In its present commercial form, 
the machine costs $850, but a less ex- 
pensive model is being developed for 
dictation. 
e Superdraulic Pump—Connected to a 
hydraulic motor to form a power trans- 
mission unit with infinite speed varia- 
tion between zero and top r.p.m., the 
new Superdraulic pump (BW —Feb 
2’46,p58) was demonstrated at the 
show. It is claimed that the full horse- 
power of the driving motor can be trans- 
mitted at low speed for extremely high 
starting torque, and that it would be 
possible to mount the motor on indi- 
vidual wheels in a new automotive drive. 


ALUMINUM FOR HOUSES 


The housing shortage apparently is 
oing to give proponents of aluminum 
ouses a chance to try out their ideas. 

The Pontiac (Mich.) Committee for 
Economic Development is sponsoring 
erection of one or possibly two experi- 
mental models based at least in part on 
research undertaken by Purdue Uni- 
versity. The first will be built as soon as 
material can be assembled. 

Planned to sell for around $4,000, it 
will be built on the site, not prefabri- 
cated. Rolled aluminum siding, 20 
gage, in standard specifications, replaces 
about one-third of the entire wood 
ordinarily used in frame houses, applica- 
tions ey. be siding, sheeting, and roof- 
ing. The sheets are fastened to wooden 
bases using lock joints and blind nailing, 
eliminating rusting of nailed areas. 

Designing details contain provision 
for insulation. The Federal Housing 
Administration has approved the plans. 

In Louisville, Reynolds Metals Co. 
has erected in its factory an experimen- 
tal five-room bungalow using standard 
aluminum shapes for such parts as stud- 
ding ana joists, and aluminum sheet for 
exterior and interior walls. Interstices 
are filled with a special poured cement 
to give rigidity. Reynolds believes it 
may be possible to build the house for 
$5,000 to $6,000, exclusive of site, but 
plans much more research before com- 
mitting itself. 


Robot Calculato, 


ENIAC, an all-electronic ¢, 
vice, is expected to revolutic 
ize engineering mathemat 
and aid designers. 


It would have taken trained ¢, 

puters 100 man-years to solve the , 
problem put on the new Electrog; 
Sccieniale Integrator and Compyts 
known as ENIAC, but the world’s 6; 
all-electronic general-purpose cal culatin; 
machine produced the answer in ty, 
weeks. And only two hours of that tin. 
were used in the computation itself, th, 
remainder being spent in review ing th. 
results and the details of the Open. 
tion. 
New Speed Record—The machine j 
500 times as fast as any existing 3) 
culating device, 1,000 times as speedy 
as the most advanced mechanical gen. 
eral-purpose computing machine, hap. 
dles hundreds of different factors in one 
computation, and is said to perfom 
mathematical operations not possible 
with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology differential analyzer (B\\ 
—Nov.10’45,p68) or the Harvard calcu. 
lator built by International Busines 
Machines Corp. A single addition r. 
quires only 1/5000 sec., while a single 
multiplication by a ten-digit: multipier 
is carried out in 1/360 sec. 

Revealed by the Ordnance Dept. a 
the Army this week, ENIAC is e& 
pected to revolutionize the mathemt- 
ics of engineering and to simplify many 
industrial design and development 
methods. It is credited with the ability 


ENIAC, new all-electronic robot cal- 
culator, works from data punched on 
cards fed into an International Busi- 
ness Machines unit (above) and tre- 
layed to a constant transmitter which 
“remembers” the information until 
required to solve the problem. A sec- 
ond unit card-punches the results. 
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COLORFUL 


/ 
youNGNE NEW SALES APPEAL 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT! 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Revolutionary New Three Dimension—Two Color 
Finishes with a Single Spray Operation! 


Give your product a startlingly beautiful 
finish with hammered metallic or diffused 
multi-color effects ...in one spray opera- 
tion! A finish of highest quality in hundreds 
of color combinations to make your prod- 
uct stand out and SELL. 

New in effect, DIMBNSO is practical in 
use ...can be applied with standard spray 
equipment and the patented DIMENSO gun. 
Background color and dimensional color are 
sprayed simultaneously through one nozzle 
producing a smooth, uniform finish. 

DIMENSO is a synthetic finish of high- 
est quality—fits every baking schedule— 
bakes to a crack-free finish that resists wear, 
cleans easily. It's economical ...two colors 
applied in one operation, only one baking. 

Exclusive Registered Dimenso Finishes 

Sherwin-Williams will work with you to 
develop your DIMENSO combination. That 
combination will be registered and be yours 
alone. Call for a demonstration today. 


FREE / 


DIMENSO BOOKLET... 


A request on your business let- 

terhead will b this interest- 

ing booklet desc: g DIMENSO 

and containing actual finish “~—_ 
samples. Write The Sherwin- — 
Williams Co., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


{& SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
2! INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


> 


Actual production results in forging aluminumfparts 
prove that H-P-M All-Hydraulic Forging P will 
ovtproduce drop hammers 2 fo 1. Normallyg> to 10 
gmmer blows are required to obtain the sagfe amount 
y metal movement that can be secured a single 
s stroke. Die life has been increasedfas much as 
nty times. Scrap losses have been field down to 
less than 0.1 percent. Relatively unskil[éd help can be 
employed to operate H-P-M presses, @fid forging crews 
need not be spelled off. The stru » grain flow and i 
strength of hydraulic press forgi compare equally | A behind-the-scenes view of ENIA 
with those produced in impact forging machines. Investi- | two accumulators discloses the ny 
gate H-P-M presses for your forging requirements You | ber of vacuum tubes required tox 
can forge it faster and cheapg’ with an H-P-M press. | yate the units—small components 
THE HYDRAULIC BRESS MFG. CO. | the 30-ton 18,000-tube calculator 


BOX 25, MOUNT GIKEAD, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Branch offices in New York, Philade{Bhia, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago 
Ow-P-MCO. Representativegfin principle cities. 
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to solve many technical problems wii 
heretofore could not be unraveled i 
practicable span of time by the n 
acvanced scientific thinkers. A m 
refined version of ENIAC, now int 
blueprint stage, may improve lh 
weather forecasting and make lo 
range predictions possible through 
entific analysis of the large mass 
meteorological data collected over { 
years. 

e Industry Interested—Developed on 
inally to compute lengthy and compk 
firing and bombing tables for vital o 
nance equipment, the robot “mathem 
tician” has attracted the serious inter 
of several large industrial firms, inclu 
ing manufacturcrs of electronic tulx 
jet engines, and gas turbines. 

The machine contains 18,000 vw 
uum tubes, occupies a room 30x50 f 
and weighs 30 tons. Its cost, including 
research and development, was abo 
$400,000. Built between July, 194 
and the fall of 1945 at the Moore Schott 
of Electrical Engineering, University « 
Pennsylvania, under contract with the 
Ballistics Research Laboratory, ENIAC 
is the product of the ingenuity of thre 
young scientists—Dr. John W. Mauchly, 
38, Capt. Herman Goldstine, 32, ani 
J. P. Eckert, 26. ; 

Its designers speak of it as a “digits 
or “discreet” calcula as opposed 
the “continuous-variable” type whic 
is represented by the MIT different! 


analyzer. 
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FOUND 


a way to save 


$24,480.00 


“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket ...a trade journal 
I had flipped through and dis- 
carded. It was turned up to an 
ad which promised a 46% save 
ing in material handling costs. 
When they talked about cutting 
my handling costs that much, 
well, I wanted to be shown. 


“Literature told how this sav- 
ing could be accomplished simply 
through the use of a bright, shiny 
orange and black electric truck 
called ‘Transporter’ . .. the mir- 
acle truck that lightens life’s 
loads. It was an impressive story. 


As a result I ordered one, and an . 
A.T.C. Specialist showed up with | 


it to demonstrate what they 
claimed. 

“He piled 6000 pounds of our 
most unwieldy product on it. 
Then asked for one of our sten- 
ographers...and she promptly 
walked off with the load as easy 
as she’d powder her nose. Her 


thumb pressed a button, her hand 
gently guided it. That's all there 
was to it. Husky truckers accus- 
tomed to a three-man operation 
moving similar loads were 
amazed . . . couldn't wait to try 
this wonder truck that meant for 
them an end to back-breaking, 
gruelling toil. 

“I was more than sold on Auto- 
matic Transporters. They have 
cut our material handling costs 
46% ...a solid $24,480.00 
saved*—the equivalent of 
$244,800.00 worth of increased 
volume on a 104% profit basis. 
That's the money-saving, profit 
making opportunity I found in 
my wastebasket.” 

Such savings may be dupli- 
cated many times over during 
the life of Transporters . . . may 
be multiplied many times de- 
pending on the size of your ma- 
terial handling operation. Mail 
the coupon for complete facts. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


Div. of oes a & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Company Name 


AUTOMATIC SR APOR TATION COMPANY 


93 West 87th Street, Dept. B, Chicago 20, Ill. 

Please mail ™ 3 without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
AUTOMATIC ANSPORTER, the miracle electric truck . . . plus 
proof that it has cut handling costs in half. 


(0 Have an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 
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6 annel Offers Mass Production 
of Individually Designed Houses and 
Non-Residential Buildings 


Research and field development have 
made the Tilt-Up system of concrete 
construction available now for urgently 
needed one and two-story houses and 
non-residential buildings. In the course 
of its development, several hundred 
buildings have been completed by var- 
iations of this method. 


FOR IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


The Tilt-Up process is “tailor-made” 
to help solve the current housing short- 
age immediately. 

A minimum of critical materials is 
required. Reinforced concrete is used 
for floors and walls—cement-asbestos 
siding and shingles for gable ends and 
roofing. 

The walls are cast in a horizontal posi- 
tion on the concrete floor of the build- 
ing. Vapor seal, insulation, door and 


Photo by Myron Hall, St. Cloud Times 
Mobile crane raises concrete wall panel 
in a matter of minutes. 


window bucks, electrical conduits and 
outlets are set before the concrete is 
placed. 


MASS LINE PRODUCTION 


Whether there is one building or 1,000 
required, the project can be readily laid 
out for mass line production. Traveling 
mixers place the mr enrages Me ene g 
cranes tilt the walls into vertical 


tion as soon as the concrete has ed 
ened, The Tilt-Up method is virtually 


a housing factory moved to the building 
site. The larger the job the greater the 
opportunity for economies. 

In the hands of skillful architects, 
experienced contractors and large-scale 
realtors, Tilt-Up construction will pro- 


Five-room concrete house, built by 
Tilt-Up method. 


vide rugged, firesafe, durable concrete 
buildings at low annual cost, 


PROVIDES DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


Wide architectural design flexibility 
is at 4g yey me | house in the bl 
u 


be of individual design—no two 

prec alike. 
These are not tem . make-shift 
buildings. They embody all the desirable 


Holes-Webway Co. plant in St. Cloud, 
Minn., designed by Architect Louis 
Pinault, recently constructed of con- 
crete by Tilt-Up method. 


features of firesafe, beautiful, low main- 
tenance cost construction suitable for 
the finest residential developments. 


Write for illustrated information 
sheets on Tilt-Up Construction for in- 
dustrial buildings and housing projects. 
Free in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


Babies Converted 


General Tire’s war plank 
turn to auto accessories and 
plumbing fixtures to provid. 
merchandise for dealers. 


Tire dealers diversified their 1:\crchap, 

dise still further during the war why 
their shelves weren’t burdened yt, 
tires and tubes (BW-—Jul.1] +2 pls 
Postwar extension of this trend is Jes, 
ing into fields far removed from rubbe 
products. 
e New Jobs for War Babies—Cene;, 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, » 
cently launched in the refrigeration fej; 
in Chicago (BW—Dec.29’45,p54 
now busy swinging two of its war s 
sidiaries in California into pc icettin 
production. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. of Cui. 
fornia, at Pasadena, and the Aeroj: 
Engineering Corp., Azusa, Calif., wer 
war babies formed to manufacture roc) 
ets and jet assisted take-off motors fo; 
aircraft, which were developed in C€ 
fornia Institute of Technology labor: 
tories (BW—Mar.3’45,p63). These sut 
sidiaries will find a peacetime role fo 
themselves in the production of plumb 
ing fixtures, auto accessories, jet motor, 
and other items. 
¢ Two-Purpose Program—Thirty-yea- 
old Trevor Gardner heads a staff of 
young men who have been given full 
rein at the Pasadena plant in manufac 
turing items that will (1) fit into the 
construction boom; (2) supplement 
goods to be sold by existing tire dealer. 

About 450 of California General’ 

700 employees still are working on 
Navy contracts making rockets and 
launchers. In addition to the Nav 
work, the company has developed app!:- 
cation of the rockets in meteorological 
and other work. 
e Plumbing Fixtures—Seeking to cr 
large its interests beyond the Navy 
work, General has at work 2() investig:- 
tors culling ideas for products to man- 
ufacture. 

Already in production at California 
General plants is a kitchen swing spout, 
the forerunner of a limited line of 
plumbing fixtures. With $500,000 ot 
orders on the books for the spout, 20! 
are being turned out daily, this to be 
stepped up in four months to 2,000) 
daily. “Know-how” gained during the 
war enabled the company to make the 
spouts from stampings and screw m: 
chine parts instead of the traditional 
castings. 

e Expansion Plans—To consolidat: 
commercial manufacturing activitics, 
General of California this month leased 


Ime 


a 
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Itilizing machines and know-how 
hat turned out rockets and aircraft 
ats, General Tire & Rubber’s Calli- 
mia war plant is now making swing 
“outs for kitchen sinks—out of 
tampings and screw machine parts 
stead of the traditional castings. 


40,000-sq. ft. machine shop plant of 
yedeker & Ludwig in Pasadena. By the 

nd of the year, the company expects 
0 double its number of employees and 
xpand its 200,000 sq. ft. of facilities to 
500,000 sq. ft. 

Plans call for the manufacture of auto 

accessories, such as combination heaters- 
oolers, automatic throttle and brake in 
one pedal, fire extinguishers, auto visors, 
ear view mirrors, luggage carriers. Other 
Hproducts still in the development stage 
also will be turned out. 
Civilian Jet Unit—Aerojet, which was 
purchased by General Tire of Akron in 
July, 1944, has 600 workers busy at the 
ompany’s 55-acre plant in Azusa man- 
ufacturing JATO (jet assisted take-off) 
rockets for aircraft. 

The Navy, which still has first claim 
on the motors, granted Aerojet permis- 
sion to negotiate with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for certification 
of the JATO motor for civilian aircraft. 
Complete certification is expected with- 
in a few months. 

An Aerojet unit is equivalent to about 
350 hp., enabling aircraft to take off 
with greater loads from shorter run- 
ways or smaller water surfaces. The jet 
motor can be installed in a supporting 
bracket with greater ease than placing 
of a bomb in the bomb bay of an air- 


plane. 


AIR NAVIGATION AID 


Another peacetime application for 
radar (BW- Aug.18’45,p63) is found in 
the development of a continuous-dis- 
tance measurement system to aid air- 
plane pilots. Equipment in the plane 
sends out very high-frequency radio 
waves, or micrdwaves, which speed at 
186,000 mi. a second io a radio beacon 
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Yesterday, Continental Red Seal 
Engines, mounted in landing craft, 
tanks and other war machines, pro- 
vided the driving force which has- 
tened the end of the war. Today, 
proven Red Seal Engines—depend- 
able and economical — are rolling 
off Continental production lines. Red 
Seal Engines for farm tractors, high- 
way trucks and industrial equipment 
are speeding the return to normal 
living. If it’s power you need, you'll 
find a Continental engine to 
meet your requirements. Red Seal 
Engines, gasoline or Diesel, from 5/, 
to 251 horsepower, are on the job 


wherever there’s work to be done. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


WORLD-WIDE 
CONTINENTAL POWER 


Look for the 
Continental Red Seal 
it Identifies the Finest 
in Every Field of Power 


So 


They have higher fatigue and impact 
values, resulting in longer wear ond 
less replacement? cost. 


They are stronger than ether bronze 
parts, giving you extra durability. 


They cre lighter than other bronzes 
+. + your equipment weighs less. 


They meet severe conditions of wear 
— lasting several times as long as 
ordinary bronzes. 


They have higher compressive strength. 


If the equipment you buy has bronze 
parts that must show exceptional 
resistance to wear, fatigue, impact, 
or corrosion, you get a better buy 
if the parts are of Ampco Aluminum 


free performance — when all mat- 
ting and wearing surfaces are of 
durable Ampco Aluminum Bronze. 
Ask for frictional parts of Ampco 
Aluminum Bronze on the equip- 
ment you buy. Replace with Ampco 
when old parts fail — and enjoy a 
far longer period of uninterrupted 
service. Write for Bulletin No. 71. 


Bronze. Check the features above 
and see how your equipment gains 
more strength and durability . . . 
longer life . . . a record of trouble- 


AM PCom AMPCO METAL, INC. 


e DEPARTMENT BW-2 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Specielists in engineering — 


ae eatemmeaniee ee — finishing ef copper-bese elley ports. 


centrally located in the area which 4, 
plane is approuching, these w,, 
being reflected back to the plan: 
ister automatically the interve: 
tance on an instrument-board m: tc; 
Combined with a direction | 
the distance-radar gives all the 
tion necessary for complete bli 
gation, according to General 
engineers who developed the s) 
In present airline practice, 
marker on the main radio béa 
the pilot a signal as he approach 
city and he determines his positio) fro, 
his navigation maps. But he d 
receive a continuous indication of } 
plane’s distance from the area bein; 


approached. 


Vitamin Aspirin 

New K-fortified produc 
reduces hemorrhage danger for 
takers of massive doses. Use in 
other salicylates seen. 


Vitamin K is now being added to 
new brand of aspirin. K is the anti. 
hemorrhagic vitamin which stimulate 
the ability of the blood to clot. 
¢Two Makers Licensed—Aspirin 
““massive”’doses reduces the blood’s clot. 
ting ability. The ordinary infrequent 
use of aspirin has a negligible effect 
upon the blood clotting of the averag: 
person. The quantities of vitamin kK 
added to aspirin in the new product 
are calculated to remove the danger 
for takers of massive doses (BW —Oct 
20’45,p68). 

Patents are held by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, which 
expects that within six months all mak- 
ers of salicylates (of which aspirin is 
one) will fortify their products. First 
licensee to hit the market is the Lake- 
side Laboratories, Milwaukee. Under the 
name Manacyl, its product is now avail- 
able through physician’s prescription 
Also licensed is the Winthrop Chemical 
Corp., for Bayer Aspirin. 
e1 Part in 1,000—This development 
began in 1934, when a farmer brought 
to the University of Wisconsin a bucket 
of beef blood, a bundle of spoiled sweet 
clover hay, and a story of cows bleeding 
to death. Dr. Karl Paul Link, professor 
of biochemistry, and his aides expeti- 
mented for five years before they devel- 
oped from this start idicumarol, a white 
crystalline substance which prevents 
blood from clotting. It is administered 
after surgery to prevent formation of 
dangerous clots in the blood stream 

Meanwhile Dr. Link found that idi- 
cumarol could be made artificially from 
salicylic acid, from which aspirin also 
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rings. He explored the possibility 
at aspirin might inhibit clotting, and 
nd that his hunch was right. Then, 
ing himself as a guinea pig, he dis- 
vered—and clinicians agreed—that vita- 
in K in the ratio of 1 part to 1,000 
aspirin was an average (not universal) 
otection. 

Makes Treatments Safer—The princi- 
| danger from taking massive doses of 
fortined aspirin lies in the hidden 
morthage. Clinicians say that this 
obably explains many a hitherto mys- 
rious death or crippling. Chief bene- 
aries of the new product, aside from 
ose who foolishly overdose themselves 
th ordinary aspirin, are expected to be 
ferers from rheumatic fever, arthritis, 
d similar diseases for which massive 
ses of aspirin or other salicylates are a 
urt of the recognized treatment. 


LANT DESIGN SURVEY 


What are the advantages of industrial 

lants built with “made to order” work- 
g conditions—controlled temperature, 
umidity, lighting? 

The Austin Co., Cleveland, has pub- 
shed an answer in its 24-page booklet, 
Why a ‘Controlled Conditions’ 
Plant?” With approximately 40 such 
blants in operation during the latter 
bart of the war, twelve of them de- 
gned by Austin, the Cleveland firm’s 
urvey showed that “many industries 
hich are today housed in structures of 
onventional design could beneiit to 
surprising degree in buildings of the 
Controlled Conditions’ type.” 
Construction costs vary with climatic 
onditions from 15% above those of 
onventional plants in northern zones 
0 40% in southern regions. These 
higher costs cover controlled tempera- 
ue, himidity, and light—not noise 
ontrol. Plants can be operated at an 
nereased cost of from 5¢ to 10¢ per 
orker per day. 

Against these higher costs must be 
pffset such potential benefits as in- 
reased production, reduced accidents, 
educed spoilage, and improved em- 
ployee morale and health. Economic 
justification for the installation, in the 
inal analysis, can be determined only 
by a careful study of the individual 
plant, Austin says. 

A “Controlled Conditions” survey 
onducted among 650 supervisory em- 
ployees of a midwestern aircraft engine 
plant with 16,000 workers gave these 
reactions: 84% said employees favored 
ar conditioning; 78% felt morale was 
improved; 80% that employee efficiency 
was aided; 70% that air conditionin 
cut building maintenance costs; 90% 
favored it in buildings to be put up in 
the future. 
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COMPARE THESE TWO 

LETTERHEADS, CHIEF. 
OURS SAYS... 

“OUT OF DATE!” 


a 


Is it time to design 


your next letterhead?... 


Make this simple test. Compare your 
letterhead with the first 10 letters you 
get today. Is your letterhead the efficient- 
looking, up-to-date representative of your 
business that it should be? Or is it— 
frankly—a business liability? 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, 
“Your Next Letterhead,” shows how to 
evaluate your present letterhead, improve 
it, or redesign it entirely. Concisely it 
gives the essentials of design, with some 
26 examples of good arrangement. Send 
for this practical ‘‘show-how”’ book. 


LOOK FOR THE $e 


it 


AP 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake 


Please send me—FREE—“Your Next Letterhead” and include the sample book of 


new Hammermill Bond. 


Name. 


MMERM), 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK! 


The coupon that brings you this usefus 
book will also put in your hands the sample 
book of new Hammermill Bond, showing 
how this fine paper has been improved 
in quality and color range since war’s end. 


L'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


BOND < 


Road, Erie, Pa. 


Positi 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


; 
’ 
| 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Plane Lander 


Aircraft equipped with the electronic 
Autopilot and the radio instrument 
landing system developed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration now can be 
blind-landed automatically, according to 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis. It is done with the com- 


¥ 


pany’s new Automatic Approach Coup- 
ler, a receiver small enough to be held 
in one hand, that picks up beamed radio 
waves from the airport through a spe- 
cial antenna (left), interprets the signals 
and sends them to the Autopilot (on 
table), which flys the plane down the 
radio beam to the runway. 

It is necessary, however, for the pilot 
to operate a switch on contact with 
the airport marker beacons and again 
when the glidepath beam is intercepted. 
He also controls the engines, lowers the 
flaps and wheels, applies the brakes on 
contact with the ground, and performs 
other landing duties. 

Another plug-in accessory connects 
the plane’s radio compass with the 
Autopilot for automatic radio naviga- 
tion between cities. 


Office-Talkie Radio 


A new radio receiver which also serves 
as an interofiice communication system 
when used in pairs has been developed 
by Monmouth Laboratories and is man- 
ufactured by Lectradio Corp., 4 St. 
Francis St , Newark 4, N. J. When talked 
into, this Electronx set becomes a radio- 
frequency transmitter which delivers 
wired radio over the electric light cir- 
cuit inte which it is plugged to another 


set on the same circuit. Communica- 
tion is said to be effected automatically 
whether the called set is receiving a 
broadcast or is turned off. 


Multiple Machine Tool 


Built for high-accuracy, single-pur- 

se, large-quantity operations, the new 
Uni Matic turning, facing, and boring 
machine differs from the conventional 
engine lathe in that it has from one to 
three individually driven tool operating 
units called Uni-Mats, which perform a 
series of machining operations from al- 
most any angle. A development of Mon- 
arch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
it provides extreme setup flexibility be- 
cause the only connection between the 
different tool slides is the electric con- 
trol cable. And if production conditions 
warrant, a whole series of the slides can 
be mounted on a long lathe bed in a 
new type of machine-tool setup. 

The only moving slide on each Uni- 


THINGS TO COME 


There will be less discomfort 
among hay fever sufferers if two 
new remedies turn out to be as 
effective as clinical tests indicate 
they may. One, called adneph- 
rine for short, is a synergistic 
combination of neosynephrine, 
aminophylline, and phenobarbital. 
Now under extensive clinical ob- 
servation, it may be in quantity 
production by fall. The other, 
ethylene disulphonate, is not 
quite so far along, but the ma- 
jority of the hundreds of patients 
treated with it are said to have 
been relieved after one to six 
injections and to have been im- 
mune for six to 18 months. 

The ethylene disulphonate cure 
is a chemical attack on the allergy, 
reportedly based upon an idea of 
British and Belgian scientists that 
the primary cause of such afflic- 
tions is abnormal cell metabolism 
involving the absence of certain 
essential catalysts. 


@ Passengers traveling in the big 
new substratosphere planes on at 
least one airline will know at 
what altitude and speed they are 
skimming along the skyways. Ov- 
ersize flight instruments on the 
front of the cabin will tell them 
at a glance, no doubt sparing the 
stewardess many questions. 


Mat is directly below the cu ting 
and with all members clam, 
chining cycle is said to be < uplic, 
within a few ten-thousandths of ay » 
Over-all control is electro: 
Micro Switches on the tool s|id¢ 
each unit can be timed to avoid « 
between operations. 
@ Correction—The picture of thi: , 
chine tool appeared last week. th; 
error, with the item on Kername 
Inc.’s new high-speed milling cs 
(BW—Feb.9’46,p45). 


Temperature-Proof Rectifier 


Seven years of research and dev 
ment have produced a new rectifier, ; 
converting alternating to direct cur 
which is said to operate with little 
in efficiency at the extreme temp, 
tures of boiling water and cracked ; 
Made by Westinghouse Electric Cop 
Pittsburgh, the rectifier consists of 
suspended selenium in a hermetic; 
sealed tin-plated metal container that 
proof against fungi, humidity, and » 
sects. Operating life is claimed to ¥ 
more than 1,000 hours. 

Indifference to heat and cold mak 
the rectifier suitable for inclosure in 
inets with vacuum tubes, resistors, tr: 
formers, and other heat dissipating ap; 
ratus, or for service in planes operatiy 
at high, cold altitudes. 


Bottle Opener-Recapper 


Something new for bar or kitchen, th 
Handycapper is designed to open bec 
and carbonated beverage bottles wit 
out damaging the cap and then reclos 
the bottle. Developed by the Swallo 
Airplane Co., Inc., Wichita 1, Kan., th 


tool is a flat meta. piece witn bent-under 
U-slotted ends, one to slip under the 
cap for pry-off, the other under the 
shoulder on the bottle neck to force the 
cap on again. As a $1 to $2 item, the 
tool is gold-, silver- or nickel-plated and 
packaged for sale as a gift or party prizt 
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N A N C a (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


ommodities on the Warpath 


Exchanges, with an Indiana lawyer at the helm, open drive 
or free play of supply and demand in setting prices. With trading 
t low level, Jackson’s big job is to get federal controls relaxed. 


Cabinet members, farm-state senators 
d representatives, and agricultural or- 
nization leaders early this month 
rowded a Washington dinner given by 
e National Assn. of Commodity Ex- 
hanges. This was the first gun in a 
umpaign to restore the free play of 
pply and demand in setting commod- 
prices. All-important to the banquet 
ponsors, unfettering the economics of 
ajor agricultural commodities would 
ecessarily restore a volume of com- 
odity canon, 1 comparable with what 
e exchanges handled before they were 
lighted by federal controls and war- 
me restrictions. 

Louder outcries may have called 
eater public attention to the sufferings 

other industries, but few businesses 
ave been brought to sadder state by 
dministration attentions than have the 
ommodity exchanges. 

Out of a Job—Three of the major ex- 
hanges officially have closed. On the 
thers volume has been curtailed to the 

int where, if there is any trading at 
ll, commissions are no longer sufh- 
fient to support members. Hundreds of 
nce-prosperous brokers who considered 

emselves essential factors in market- 

g major crops have been forced in 
ecent years to find other employment. 

This country has 17 exchanges that 
eal in hateidilivery commodities. But 

e overwhelming bulk of the business 
as been taken care of on ten major ex- 
hanges. 

t They Handle—Three exchanges 
eal primarily in grain: Chicago, Kansas 
ity, and Siieies lis. Two specialize 
n cotton: New Orleans and New York. 
pf the rest, one Chicago exchange con- 

trates on butter and eggs, and four 
ew York exchanges emphasize prin- 
‘pally import commodities: coffee and 
ugar; cocoa; hides, rubber, and metals; 
epper and cottonseed oil. 

low these exchanges have been af- 
ected and the causes of their individual 
oes are detailed in the box on page 64. 

tee New York exchanges—Coffee & 
ugar, Produce, and Commodities—are 
osed, and so, for all practical pur- 
boses, is the New York Cocoa Ex- 
ange, Experience has run to extremes 
t the two principal markets of the 
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Chicago Mercantile Exchange; eggs 
have maintained a relatively full volume 
of trading during all but two war years; 
butter transactions scraped bottom with 
twelve-month totals of only 31 carloads 
in 1943, none in 1944, and 25 in 1945 
changing hands. 

Birth of a Trade Group—To get some 
united defensive action, members of the 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
two years ago set about organizing the 
commodity markets. J. A. Higgons, 
Jr., a sugar broker, spearheaded the 
drive with the financial backing of fel- 
low members to set up the National 
Assn. of Commodity Exchanges & Allied 
Trades, Inc. (BW—Sep.2’44,p77). 

It includes seven of the ten major 
markets, all but the two cotton ex- 
changes, and the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc. Each exchange pays $5,000 annual 
dues. The war chest comes from asso- 


ciates, exchange members who may j 

for a sliding scale. 

e Arbiter or Lobbyist?—After a good d 

of floundering in search of a progra: 
the association offered a salaried job ; 
president to 50-year-oid Samuel D. Ja 

son (see cover). He is a Ft. War 

lawyer who had served the last f 
months of an unexpired term in t 
U. S. Senate. 

He also was permanent chairman 
the 1944 Democratic national conve: 
tion, where his busy gavel earned hi 
the dislike of the C.I.O. Political A 
tion Committee and the friendship « 
Harry S. Truman by forcing the second 
ballot for vice-president too soon fo: 
Henry Wallace supporters to rally their 
votes. Probably even Jackson recogniz 
that his excellent political connection 
are what drew the commodity ey 
changes’ ——s to him. 

e Critic, ot Apologist—Instead of 
snapping at their offer, he made a 
counterproposal. If the association 
wanted an uncritica] special pleader, 
he would pass up the job. If it wanted 
someone to correct anything that might 
be wrong in its member exchang¢ 
thereafter to plead their cause whi 

policing their morals, he would accep! 

Upshot was that the exchanges volu 
tarily delegated the power he outlined, 
as a means of publicly expressing th« 
willingness to correct any abuses. 

So, last November he signed for thr 


Ss, and 


At the Washington dinner of the National Assn. of Commodity Exchanges 
& Allied Trades, Inc.—the opening round in the fight for freer exchanges 

dlivergent views were represented. Those attending included (left to right 

]. A. Higgons, Jr., association executive vice-president; Attorney General Tom 
Clark; Under Secretary of Commerce Alfred Schindler; Ody Lamborn, associ 
ation president; Secretary of Agriculture Anderson; Sam Rayburn, speaker of 
the House; Samuel Jackson, governor, Associated Commodity Exchanges. 
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Advertisement == 


WALL STREET 


New Basic Analyses 


For some time the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has been offering 
readers of this column a series of “Basic 
ANALYSES” consisting of penetrating 
individual studies of common stocks 
currently important in terms of investor 
interest. Response to these offers has 
indicated that these studies are regarded 
as providing practical assistance to in- 
vestors by supplying facts so essential 
today in making sound investment 
decisions. 

Based on M L, P, F & B’s policy of 

constantly advising investors to “Inves- 
tigate then Invest,” these “Basic ANAL- 
yses” reflect the results of careful field 
investigation and painstaking research. 
Though not intended as purchase or 
sales recommendations, they are, how- 
ever, factual and cover both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects of each secur- 
ity in a frank and unbiased manner, 
its basic position and other important 
data. Currently available: 
*NationaL Darry 
*NortH AMERICAN 
*Amer. Raptator & pris Perroteum 

Stanp. SANITARY 

Pus. Serv. or N. J. 
*Rapio CorPORATION 
Rapio-Kerrn-Orpu. 
*STANDARD O11 (CAL.) 
STANDARD Branps 
STUDEBAKER Corp. 


Unton Carsive & 
CARBON 


U. S. Rupser 


Amer. & Foreicn 
PowER 


*CHRYSLER CorP. 


Cotumaia Gas & 
ELectric 


*GENERAL ELECTRIC 
B. F. Goopricu 

*Int’t Tex. & Tex. 
Mippre West Corp. 

*NATIONAL Biscuit 


* Revised. 


Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, 
F & B studies, copies of these “Basic 
ANALyYsEs*” will be sent promptly 
upon request, without cost or obligation 
of any kind. Readers will find the cur- 
rent list of “Basic ANALYSES” unusu- 
ally interesting and helpful in apprais- 
ing issues they already own, as well as 
those in which they have a prospective 


interest. 

* Just indicate which of the ‘ — ANALYSES” you 
wish to receive and address you t to Depart- 
ment “BW,” Merrill Lynch, Tien. enner & Beane, 


70 Pine Street, New York S, &. ¥. 


years at $50,000 a year as “governor, 
associated commodity exchan If 
Jackson finds anything in al of cor- 
recting, the offending — must 
either apply the remedy or be lled 
with full publicity. In a seven-exchange 
association, this was the nearest feasible 
approach to the ers that the New 
York Stock Exchange gives its presi- 
dent. 

e Former Prosecutor—As yet Jackson 
has found nothing to criticize. He cur- 
rently doubts that a recurrence of last 


year’s rye corner on the Chic: + }, 
of trade (BW—Jul.14’45,p41) in « 
about as long as the office of 20, 
exists. 

His Ft. Wayne fellow citizen; 
“If any funny business starts, Sam | 
nip it. He was the best danin p, 
cuting attorney this county e\cr y 
His clients in private practice ay 
imposing bluebook of the region whe 
he grew up as one of the large fay 
of a United Brethren prezcher. \yy 
days the Jacksons stand hich Socially 


The figures of futures trading on 
major exchanges tell vividly what has 
a to the nation’s commodity 
markets. Under the impact of in- 
creasing government regulation of 
market practices and participation in 
the commodity trades, followed by 
wartime restrictions on sales and 
prices, supply-and-demand economics 
became steadily less important in 
marketing. Thus the automatic 
price-setting performed by futures 
trading ceased to function, and vol- 
ume dwindled. 

The Chicago Board of Trade vol- 

ume in grain futures ranged between 
18,000,000,000 bu. and 10,000,000,- 
000 bu. from 1930 through 1937. 
In 1937 government loans became 
a factor, and in 1938 the long or 
short position of any trader was re- 
stricted to 2,000,000 bu. So the total 
futures trade fell to 7,500,000,000 
bu. in 1938, and in some intervening 
years has sunk as low as 4,700,000,- 
000 bu. 
e Markets Fade Away—Abnormal 
speculative activity in rye during re- 
cent years has padded these statistics 
beyond their real significance as an 
index of the Board of Trade’s dwin- 
dling importance in marketing the 
most important grains. Wheat fu- 
tures in 1937 were 10,900,000,000 
bu., in 1938 were 5,700,000,000 bu., 
in 1944-45 reached 1,600,000,000 
and 2,000,000,000 bu. Corn futures 
shrank from 1937's 2,500,000,000 
bu. to 1943’s 200,000,000 bu., 1944’s 
180,000,000 and 1945’s 360,000,- 
000. Currently there is practically 
no trading because almost everything 
is tight against the OPA price ceil- 
it 

‘De the Chicago butter market, 
trading from 1938 through 1942 
ranged between a low of 11,715 cars 
(of 19,200 Ib. each) and 31,100 cars. 
hen the federal subsidy was placed 
on butter, making the floor in effect 


Futures Trading Dwindles to Vanishing Point 


5¢ per Ib. above the ceiling. Futur 
trading halted; currently the shor 
are trying to cover 22 of the 25 ca 
sold last year on the Chicago market, 
and nobody knows where they car 
get the butter. If the governmen: 
boosts the ceiling the total of | 
per Ib. that the Secretary of Agricul. 
ture has discussed, these traders face 
excessive losses. 
e Easier on Eggs—Their fellows on 
the egg side of the same exchang 
are doing much better, are called b 
some observers the least affected of 
any in the U.S. commodity markets 
They had two tough years, when gov. 
ernment buyers were taking sO man\ 
eggs that practically the entire crop 
moved at ceiling, leaving no room 
for the differences of opinion that 
make markets and horse racing pos 
sible. In 1942 volume fell from the 
four-year average of 45,000 cars (of 
12,000 doz. each) to 18,981. In 194 
it dropped to 1,544 cars. Thereafte 
it bounced up to 28,136 and 44,515 
in the last two complete years. 
The New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange really took it on the chin 
The coffee market, with 1930-37 av- 
erage volume of 8,000,000 bags 
sagged to an average of 4,450,000 
bags in 1938-41, handled 600,000 
bags in 1942, has been closed ever 
since. The domestic sugar market 
went along well enough until Pearl 
Harbor, with volume for twelve years 
averaging 4,600,000 long tons of 
raws. In 1942 the liquidation of the | 
market required trading in only 20. 
000 long tons. Then the market | 
closed and has not reopened. 
¢ Cotton the Exception—Stories of | 
the same general tenor cover the | 
other commodity markets, except 
cotton. This volume has held rela- 
tively steady in the past decade. 
Both in New Orleans and in New | 


York, the cotton brokers are doing | 


all right. : 
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“One Moment Please...” said Mr. Friendly 


” 


Beat it,” said Mfr. Jones. “Can’t you see I'm... I’m... 
“Jumping out the window,” said Mr. Friendly. 
“Naturally,” thundered Mfer. Jones. “Labor costs soaring, 
terial costs zooming. I can’t raise my prices. | can’t make a 
ofit. Look —be a good insurance man. Bother someone else.” 


“Bother?” queried Friendly. “Does it bother you to know 
can end all these worries without jumping... get ex- 

prt help cutting lags and losses — pep up your men by freeing 

em from worry over illness and off-the-job accidents — at a 

st you'll hardly notice?” 

“Eh?” eh-ed Mfr. Jones, edging back inside the window. 

“Come in all the way!” Friendly invited. “Think! Think of 


l the waste you can stop by better attendance records, better 


orale on the job. It’s a saving you can make in no other way.” 
Jones came in far enough to spend 10 minutes reading Mr. 


Friendly’s American Mutual Accident and Health Insurance 
Plan. Low cost. Sound engineering. Opportunity to save 
through dividends which have never been less than 20%. 

He closed the window. He phoned downstairs. He phoned 
upstairs. They all got their heads together, and they bought. 

“Mighty sensible answer,” said Mr. Friendly, “to much that’s 
going on these days!” 

“Sensible?” asked Mfr. Jones. “Shades of '29 — it saved 
my life!” 

P.S. Send for your copy of American Mutual's Group Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Plan. It offers economies available 
in no other way. Builds better work. Helps profits. And what 
dividend savings! Write American Mutual, Department B-20, 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, 

Mass. . . . Ask for your free 
copy today! 


Your helping hand for better business! 


| {MERICAN MUTUAL... the first American — insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSUFANCE COMPANY 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTION 
for Metal, Wood, Concrete 


Structural Steel * Walls * Tanks ¢ Fences 
Bridges * Elevators * Cement Blocks 
Brick * Machinery * Most everything! 


Many of the toughest tests ever given any 
coating lead to this conclusion: NEOLAC fights 
off rust, corrosion and age longer than any known 
oil-base paint . . . costs less in the long run. 


And it should! For NEOLAC combines ther- 
mosetting and thermoplastic resins; bonds on a 
lustrous, non-oxidizing film of pure plastic, im- 
pervious to corrosive fumes and weather. 

NEOLAC brushes on easily . .. even over 
most painted surfaces; won't crack, craze or chalk. 
Black ¢ Gray ® Green * Clear * Ready-Mixed 
Aluminum. 


Special Introductory oa 
a FOR COMPARATIVE TEST PURPOSES . 


One quart of either Neolac Black, Gray, 
Green, Clear or Aluminum, plus one 
of of Neolac Thiener $2.80, prepaid anyw 


FULL INFORMATION NOW AVAILABLE TO 
RELIABLE DISTRIBUTORS 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


+ eas BRIMFIELD RD., AKRON < 


financially in Ft. Wayne, but | 
there the hard way. 

@ Public Relations Problems—; 
ernor of the exchanges, Jackson see; 
major tasks. The larger, anc lon. 
term, is to convince U. S. voters } 
properly operated futures market 
orm useful public services, t 
are not large-scale casinos for 
gambling. If this educational job \, 
complished, lawmakers and admin 
trators will presumably consider cy 
fully the effect upon the exchan 
any controls they plan to impose , 
the free movement of prices and , 
modities. 

More immediate, because co 
experienced brokers are being stan, 
out of their jobs, is the task of gett, 
relaxed those controls which are str 
gling supply-and-demand economy 
Brokers fear that British 7: 
cocoa, as recently proposed in 
ment, would keep the cocoa ex: ‘ 
permanently closed. 
© Why Brokers Quit—Government « 
trol of sugar and coffee imiports, ()} 
price ceilings, federal subsidies 
support floors constrict the usefulnes 
the exchanges as barometers of \ 
Government buying of agric culty 
products direct from producers has t 
same effect. 

As a practical politician, Sam Jacks 
knows that not all of those handica 
can be removed at once but if he « 
get his raember exchanges a fair heana 


ington with clean hands, he is bettiy 
that some of the legirons will be stru 
off by the Administration on the she 
merits of the case. 


It's a Gold Mine 


But SEC, eying prospedu 
and registration statement ¢ 


as to who will get the nugge 


Gullible Americans “investixg” 2 
estimated $1,000,000 weekly in higii 
speculative Canadian gold stocks (BW 
Jul.14’45,p65)—or those who may sont 
time have such bait dangled beto 


via mail, wire, or telephone—may prt 
a bit by scanning Securities & b 
change Commission release No. 31!" 
This deals with a registration statemer 


Mines Limited. 
& Co., a Toronto house, has propos 


to offer soon for public subscription 
the U.S. 1,250,000 shares of Chesgo 
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by vouching that they come to Wai 


Canadian concern, has doubj 


them by Canada’s get-rich-quick gent 


recently filed by Ontario’s Chest! 


© Broker's Bonanza?—According to thi 
registration statement, W. R. Manni 


resu 
Fevior 
Take 


USINE 


par value capital stock at 35¢ (Cana- 
an) each. 1,000,000 of that total, 
As »wever, are to be sold in behalf of the 


mpany. The remaining 250,000 are to 
offered for the account of the Man- 
ng firm, which apparently received 
t large block as a bonus. 
SEC is far from satisfied with the 
istration statement and accompany- 
“ pro . It has even been charged 
at the documents contain “untrue 
htements of material facts” and omit 
material facts required . . . to make 
e statements therein not misleading.” 
d a hearing has been called for next 
onth by the commission to determine 
hether the Chesgo stock offering shall 
rmitted. 
the Pennies Go—As example 
o. 1, it is alleged that the prospectus 
pes not adequately disclose that, from 
pe proceeds of the first 500,000 shares 
nid at 35¢ each, Chesgo is slated to re- 
ive only 8¢ per share, or $40,000, 
pmpared to the 27¢, or $135,000, the 
derwriter would collect as com- 
ission for distributing the stock. All 
his, of course, excludes any considera- 
on of the proceeds of $87,500 which 
ould accrue to the Manning firm from 
he sale of its 250,000 bonus-shares. 
Also, SEC reports, the underwriter is 
no way obligated to purchase imme- 
ackugumiately the remaining 500,000 shares. 
stead, these may be taken down by 
anning, as desired, in 100,000-share 
locks at a cost ranging from as little as 
2¢ per share to not over 23¢. 
In several other tre- 
pects, the registration data fail to meet 
EC requirements. 
For instance, it is indicated that the 
oronto house will employ no brokers 
r agents in this country to assist it in 
e operation. Yet it is not pointed out 
at W. R. Manning & Co. is not a reg- 
ered broker-dealer here, and therefore 
pn’t use the mails or any other U.S. 
pstrumentality of interstate commerce 
h connection with an offering of secur- 
ies. Neither does the registration state- 
nent reveal, according to SEC, that 
ne state in this country has already 
sued a cease-and-desist order against 
¢ house of Manning. 
How About the Gold?—Proceeds of 
¢ offering are to be used for — 
on and development of the Chesgo 
roperty, which consists of certain min- 
ng claims located in the Sudbury dis- 
ict of Ontario. 
No mention is made in the prospec- 
s, however, of the extent or results of 
ny recent diamond drilling. Similarly 
icking, the commission says, are ade- 
uate disclosures concerning the nature 
the property and its mineralization, 
results of exploration by at least three 
revious Owners. 
Take a look, too, at the financial leg- 


ness, 

valug 
‘ultur 
1as ti 
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The roof of this building is being in- 
sulated with PC Foamglas, prepara- 
tory to air-conditioning. This unique 
insulating material helps to control 
temperature and humidity, to lessen 
condensation—permanently. 


This picture shows how PC Foamglas 
Insulation is applied and how roofing 
is built up. PC Foamglas is laid on the 
concrete deck in hot pitch or asphalt. 
Then, in turn, the required number of 
plies of roofing felt are laid with pitch 
or asphalt, and, if required, gravel 
finish is applied. All sorts of flat deck 
roofs, on all sorts of buildings all over 
the country, have been insulated—for 
good—with PC Foamglas. 


Providing a firm, level base for roofing 
felt, PC Foamglas, the permanent in- 
sulation, can be cut quickly to fit 
around openings and obstructions right 
on the job, with ordinary tools. When 
you are figuring a roof insulation job, 
figure on the most efficient, most 
economical material—PC Foamglas. 


Oe of the problems which face builders of 
new, modern plants is the selection of an 
efficient insulating material for large roof areas. 
It has been solved effectively, economically . . . 
ermanently ... by specifying PC Foamglas 
asuissien. 

Made of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas 
does not warp, shrink, swell, check or rot. It is 
impervious to moisture, vapor, and the fumes 
of most acids, elements that cause other 
materials to lose insulating efficiency. 

PC Foamglas will help to maintain pre- 
determined temperature and humidity levels 
in top floor workrooms, winter and summer, 
throughout the life of the building. Heat losses 
are reduced, saving fuel, easing the load on 
heating and air-conditioning plants. Improved 
humidity control protects precision machinery 
and goods in processes by reducing surface 
condensation. 

We have published a booklet which contains 
charts and tables, detailed specifications and 
clear directions for installing PC Foamelas 
Insulation. We shall be glad to send you a free 
copy if you will just fill in and mail the con- 
venient coupon. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, Room 111, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 111, 6832 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me your booklet entitled, 
“PC Foamglas Insulation for Roofs.” I 
incur no obligation. 


a a 
ee 


PC FOAMGLAS “27. INSULATION 
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| WA the Boys Came Home! 
Y 


Wuen war came, employees of the 
Oregon Journal, like those of many 
another newspaper, went into uniform. 
They went from every branch of The 
Journal into every branch of the Armed 
Forces. The “news side” of The Journal 
is typical. Eighteen news room men 
went to war. As good newspapermen 
they had the qualities that make good 
soldiers. There were no casualties and 
all except two, who elected to go else- 
where, have returned to the news room 
with accrued seniority rights. 


Waite they were gone the work of pub- 
lishing a good newspaper was carried 
on, Now they're back because The 
Journal is their kind of newspaper. Its 
editors and their co-workers have made 
it so. The Journal is a human paper, a 
paper with vision and understanding, 
a@ paper dedicated to an ideal, the 
American way of life! These men and 
women who fought for an ideal are now 
back carrying on to further that ideal. 
They are putting the American way of 
life into action! 


Tuat’s not the only reason they came 
back. They came back to The Journal 
because this newspaper is primarily the 
people’s paper—it’s a community affair. 
There is an intimacy between the people 
who make it and the people who read 
it. The men and women who staff The 
Journal feel keenly that they are a part 
of the area they serve. They like to live 
in Portland and work in Portland. They 
delight in performing extra bits of ser- 
vice that help make this community a 
better, happier place to live. 


_ Trey make a great team—these loyal, 


hard hitting, hard working newspaper 
folk. They take on jobs not in their 
strict line of duty, expend their talents 
and energy freely, turn out the best 
newspaper they know how and enjoy it 
to the utmost. That they are doing a 
good job is evidenced by the fact that 
over 12,000 more families in Portland 
read the daily Journal than any other 
newspaper. The Journal is today, as it 
has been for years, Portland's favorite 
newspaper, with the largest circulation 
in its history both daily and Sunday. 


J DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
a 


Member.... Metropolitan 
*e and Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattie 


erdemain disclosed in some of the » 
ing chapters of Chesgo’s hist: -y, 
e A Bit of History—Accordin: to 55 
the claims the company now ow; 
on property that once belong: to 3 
falo Shepmac Gold Mines, L+., wh; 
was forfeited some time ag: to 4 
Canadian government for fai! :r¢ 
taxes. They subsequently be ame : 
property of J. Walter Young, prom 
and former official of Buffalo Shepp, 
at a cost to him of $385.68. 

Young then proceeded to trang 
ownership of the claims to a syndig 
made up of former Buffalo Shepp, 
officials and stockholders. This was do 
for a price of $1,000 in cash and 25 
000 shares of Chesgo Mines Limits 
the new corporation organize! by 4 
syndicate to take over the property 
e Who Got What—Chesgo receive 
possession in return for |,100, 
shares of its capital stock which ha 
been, or are to be, distributed by gy 
ing 250,000 shares to W. R. Manny 
& Co.; 250,000 to Young; 150,000; 
named promoters; 150,000 to Buf 
Shepmac stockholders; and 300,000 
the syndicate which organized Chesg 

To tie up the package neatly, t 
commission also reports that the pn 
pectus fails to point out that und 
Chesgo’s bylaws the underwriter, of 
cers, and directors of the company, ay 
all others named in the registrati 
statement, may be indemnified by th 
company for expenses and liabilities i 
curred by them, including expenses an 
liabilities arising under the Sccurit 
Act of 1933 


Can Katy Do It? 


Claughton group’s plans fo 
a north-south rail artery art 
now in the open, and no lout 
opposition is being heard. 


The burning ambition of interests 11 
fluential in the affairs of the Missoun 
Kansas-Texas R.R. to tura their 10a 
into an important new 5,5(00-mi 
north-south rail artery has been brougi 
out into the open. The projected me 
ger-absorption of the smaller Chica 
& Eastern Illinois and Chicago Gra 
Western systems (BW—Feb.9'46,p% 
is no longer the mere subject of W: 
Street conjectures (BW-—Jan.26% 

77). 

e Claughton’s Enterprise—The leadin 
figure in the serious merger efforts n0 
under way is Edward N, Claughton 
who only recently became one of th 
“Katy’s” largest stockholders. It v4 
he who spearheaded last year’s acnim 
nious fight to wrest control of that ci 
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a WHEREVER PEOPLE WORK, there 
Vd are bound to be noise demons. 
64 These shrill pests breed in the din 
of clattering machines, jangling 
dia bells, and loud voices. They dis- 
no tract attention, rasp nerves, and 
sto reduce efficiency. 
thd You can trap and destroy noise 
' demons simply and permanently 
ime with an economical ceiling of 
cal 


a it’s Armstrong’s 


a gt 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone.* The 
484 deep holes in each 12” square 
of this fibrous material absorb up 
to 75% of all noise striking the 
ceiling. In addition, a ceiling of 
Cushiontone is an excellent reflec- 


tor of light. It can be repainted 


‘ll You can’t shut out Noise Demons... 


many times without affecting its 


acoustical efficiency. 
FREE BOOKLET, “How to Extermi- 
nate Office Noise Demons,” gives 
all the facts. Write 
for your copy to 
Armstrong Cork 
Co., 3002 Stevens 
Street, Lan- @ 
® 


caster, Pa. 
* Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Acme Uni-Pak . . . the shipping and handling of a group 
of packages, semi-finished parts, or finished products 
strapped together in one unit with Acme Steel Strapping. 
Investigate the savings Acme Uni-Pak can bring you in 


lower handling costs for both you and your customers. 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


KATY’S AMBITIC 


A new rail-merger dream 
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rier from the domination of the lat 
Mathew S. Sloan, then its president 
(BW—Mar.17’45,p56). 

Claughton has announced that le 
and some fellow Katy stockholders hay 
purchased a substantial amount of bot 
C. & E. I. and C. G. W. common stoc 
“hoping that a merger agreement 1 
be worked out—advantageous to all px 
ties.” However, despite this recen! 
acquisition, he has no illusions that t! 
merger will necessarily prove an ¢ 
one. 

e Work to Be Done—Instead, Claug)-POS€, 
tion is well aware that an amalg: pan 
mation that will be agreeable to all t 
prominent interests represented in th 
three roads will be time-consuming 
And these terms must also be approve Ig | 
by the Interstate Commerce Comn 
sion and by a majority of all the stoc 
holders concerned. nt § 

Thus far, however, no  objectio ales 
have been registered. Patrick H. Joye 
long-time head of the Great Westen 
reports that his system has already diene | 
cussed the proposed merger informa Th 
with its original proponents, and t! 
“something might be worked out within 
one to three years.” Even before being 
apprised “officially” of the plans of hi 
new stockholders, Joyce, who is sai 
to be generally dubious over the outlo 
for small railroads operating indepe 
dently, had indicated a willingness 
consider a merger. 
e¢ Also Willing?—Whether the C 
E. 1., which according to rumor ha 
long hoped that the Louisville & Nas 
ville might some day consider taking " 
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the world has grown smaller, in a figurative 
nse, the horizons of American business have 
panded—the “Made in U.S.A.” label is on the 
chines and materials which will rehabilitate 
e world. 

In this global business activity, the Chase 
ational Bank offers banking service of equiva- 
nt scope. A vast network of correspondent 


unks has been built up over the long period of 


s during which the Chase Foreign Depart- 
ent has served American business abroad. 
Through these financial institutions and its 


own overseas branches, the Chase can help you 
create new and expand existing relationships in 
any part of the world. 

Further, the Chase Foreign Department can 
supply up-to-date information on foreign trade 
regulations—and when your transactions have 
been completed, it can collect the proceeds and 
deliver them to you promptly. 

Why not investigate the ways in which the 
Chase Foreign Department can serve you? There 
is no obligation entailed in a conference with 
our officers. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.”’ 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—<6 Lombard Street « 


51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana «+ SanJjvan «© Panama «+ Colon « Cristobal « Balbca + Offices of Representatives: Mexico,D.F. + Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris « Shanghai « Hong Kong « Tientsin 
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Not every ‘‘lady’’ would put it so bluntly—but that’s how 
thousands of women react to the poor taste of an over-fancy package. 


O MAKE PACKAGES sgeally 

attractive to women is an art vital 
to selling — because women buy three- 
fourths of all goods sold at retail— 
and—three-fourths of their buying de- 
cisions (surveys show) are made at 
the point-of-sale. 

Thus it is highly significant that 
most of the leading cosmetic manufac- 
turers—who need no surveys to know 
their packages must attract women— 


Never Underestimate 
the Power of the Package! 


@ » or og 


sA1D Mrs. Morrencey Abernathy, II 


come to Ritchie for their packages. 
Never underestimate the power of 
the package. 
LET RITCHIE WORK WITH YOU to de- 
velop a better package at low unit 
cost. One that will instantly identify, 
fully protect and conveniently dispense 
your product— practical — production- 
planned — easy to fill or pack —to han- 
dle, to stack and display—but above 
all designed for eye-appeal, for quality 
impression —a package that SELLS ! 


_ COPYTERE ARAB. WorecG -Rigehie and Co. 


@ SET-UP PAPER COREE 


@ FIBRE CANS 


PACKAGES 


omen 


NEW YORK e DETROIT ° 
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over, will adopt the same w. ing 
tude remains to be seen. ‘ 

To date, however, no fer id ¢ 
tions have come from that q)irte; 
stead, C. & E. I. President H. |, §; 
has indicated that he welcome any, 
interest in his road and that, whi 
does not yet “feel free to com) 
on the merits or demerits of a the. 

. anybody buying into C. &. E. | 
buying into a better property { In ity 
a few years ago. 
® How Much?—The exact sive of : 
“substantial” interest im the sm 
roads purchased by the Claughton » 
is not yet known. However, = 
financial circles feel confident th 
represents a good chunk of voting be ‘ 
and that Claughton nominees are 
to be elected to the directorates of} 
C. & E. I. and the Great W ester 
the next annual meetings, in May, 

Merger of the three systems \ 
result in a new carrier with assets ; 
proximating $450,000,000, and 
trackage (map, page 70) giving it, 
trance into some of the nation’s ricky 
agricultural and mineral areas. 

e Earning Power—How earning; \ 
shape up, without the war stimuly 
trafic loads, remains to be scen. | 
1945, however, the roads’ combix 
gross revenues probably exceeded $14 
000,000 and earnings, after all charg; 
are believed to have run around $5, 
000. 

One point that will undoubtedly | 

to be settled before any merger can 
arranged is the huge amount of un 
interest cn Katy’s junior income bi 
now outstanding and its preferred ¢ 
dend arrearages of almost $100 a sha 
Much of these accumulations came i 
existence when Katy, before the » 
was desperately fighting to stave of: 
ceivership. Recapitalization prop 
by the road, to pave the way for am 
ger, would not be at all surpising. 
e Clean as a Whistle—Neither of ' 
smaller roads is in a similar fix. 3 
have experienced drastic reorganizat 
in recent years, and each is “clean « 
whistle” with respect to finance 
though there is a matter of divic 
arrearages of $2.50 a share on Gx 
Western’s 5% $50-par preferred. 

Since the Katy is now being open 
by R. J. Morfa, formerly in the ca 
of Robert H. Young (BW—Oct.274 
p68), some sections of Wall St: 
(which in recent years has become \ 
Young-conscious) are wondering if ti 
rail tycoon may. not have an uns 
hand in the merger pie now k 
baked. Though Morfa, on becom! 
Katy’s chairman last fall (B\-0 
6’45,p72), said that he had complet 
severed all his former Chesapeak¢ 
Ohio-Alleghany Corp. connect! 
there is still some skepticism. 
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WEIGHTY EVIDENCE ... in any dispute as to 
whether a product has fulfilled its performance- 
guarantee . . . can be tq aR by the facts-in-figures 
on the honest face of a Veeder-Root Counting De- 
vice built into that product as an integral part.- 


For these facts-in-figures tecord every stroke, turn, 
piece, trip, length or other performance-unit com- 
pleted by the product since it was first put into 
= by the user. And those figures don’t lie! 

y bear witness to the fact that your product has 
delivered as promised, so that there is no room for 
argument. In fact, they can save the loss of tempers, 
oe will, and even thousands of dollars (which 

ave been lost in many cases for lack of proof). 


It's a simple matter to build Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices into any type of machine, to 


count any motion of operation in any terms you 
want. And apart from the protection they give you, 
they also help your customers by giving them an 
accurate, up-to-the-minute picture of production, 
so they can hold a tighter rein on work-schedules by 
preventing lags, shortages and errors. Find out, 
now, what Veeder Main Countrol can do for you. 
Ca 


The 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England : Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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A DREAM LONG CHERISHED 
BY TRUCKERS 


true before your eyes! 


Into a traffic tight spot goes the 30-foot trailer truck 
in the picture above. Like magic the self-steering 
rear wheels, as well as the front, turn first one way 
and then another to avoid all obstacles. Then, out 
it comes in the picture below . . . not a fender 
dented, not a tire scuffed! A dream, cherished by 
truck operators and automotive engineers for years, 
is now a reality. 


Called the Hoobler Undercarriage in honor of 
its inventor, this amazing new aid to motor freight 
transportation is right now 
in production and will 

someday be a common sight on the highways. 


In addition to its maneuverability in traffic, 
the Hoobler Undercarriage permits a 40% 
increase in payload, multiplies tire mileage 
by 3 times or more, cuts running time, in- 
creases safety and ease of operation, permits 
handling longer pieces, and reduces oper- 
ating Costs. 


@ A typical example of the crafts- 
manship in steel thet has made 
the name UNION METAL a national 
buy-word in fabricated steel 
products since 1906. The Union 
Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


Keeshin Collapse” 


Attorney for labor up 
is one of two trustees appoini 
for truck line when it goes iqflimint up 
voluntary bankruptcy. | 


When Keeshin Freight | 
and three subsidiary com; 
tained federal court permissi 
cago early this month to 
under chapter 10 of the | or 
law, the industry was not 
For at least ten years competitor F. 
been grumbling that all that |ept x 
shin trucks rolling was that the opmmvern 
tion was too large to collapse. 
e ICC Approved Issue—Keeshin tro, 
got their first public airing in 194 ab 
that time the company obtaincd 
mission of the Interstate Commeiiave | 
Commission to issue $2,850,000 | 
of ten-year 34% notes. They were t ed st 
tire $1,600,000 in 44% debentures x 
to provide working capital for su 
lary companies. 

ICC’s majority opinion said that ile sha 
alternative to issuing the notes \ price 
bankruptcy proceedings. It justified i aren: 
suance of the notes because they or 
not be sold to investors, instead woilce th 
be held by such Keeshin creditors a; ive, th 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Socony-\dide be 
uum Oil Co., and Standard Oi! (iinuch 


preser 
act OF 


(N. J.), and would give them a cha stocl 
to recover if Keeshin should pull Jp-S 
e Cupboard Was Bare—Capital and iy 
terest were paid on schedule until Fi des 


1, 1945, when Keeshin obtaincd not 
holders’ waivers for one year. But whe spec 
Feb. 1, 1946, approached, the cupbouiie the 
was bare. So stockholders beat ‘he not end 
holders to the draw, voted for voluntiilicly 
bankruptcy reorganization. _Kceshiilved 2 
listed current liabilities of $1,289.39 a vi 
and assets of $533,241. ds v 
A more recent symptom of the Tre 
pany’s ailments showed up when | insta 
L. Keeshin, president, who founded time t 
system with a horse and wagon 31 \ 
ago, resigned last Nov. 1. He complain 
of “inequities and hardships” in the ; 
dustry, loosed a blast at labor uni orp 
for picking on him and his busincgjsatio 
U. S. District Judge Walter J. La Bae iss 
named as trustees for the reorgat 
tion Walter F. Drohan, who replacing tl 
Keeshin as president, and Danicl jther 
Carmell, Chicago labor attorney. CaBigne: 
mell’s clients include the Teamstqjjih 
Local 705, Chicago. About half qe b 
Keeshin’s drivers are members of 1 : 
union. mM Tai 
Drohan and Carmell agreed 
Keeshin has a bad case of the trout 
that beset the whole trucking indusgjjinter 
They list four causes: (1) ICC mig uese 


m Uf 
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+ allow net profits of only about 1% 
"% on total gross inco-ne; (2) less- 
ncarload rates inadequate to meet 
" Unk@lil competition; (3) an increase in la- 
cost of about 35% during the war; 
(4) greatly increased costs of equip- 
5 ingmment upkeep. 

entral territory truckers have filed 

- sates for less than truckload ship- 

sts that would add a flat 20¢ a cwt. 
CS, lll resent rates. The ICC is scheduled 
_ act on these tariffs by Feb. 28. 


voffiMoney at a Low 
Fact is reflected in both 
© opdlmpvernment and corporate bond 
ices. New issues prove that 
04 a borrower's market. 


mmer Save for the fact of location, Wall 
Uy t's small-fry speculators in low- 


re t d stocks normally have nothing in 
irc) amon with participants in the Street's 
subiasury and high-grade corporate bond 


rkets. Of late, however, both groups 
‘hat Wiliie shared a common conviction: that 


‘cS’ M® price trend in their respective trad- 
thed @@@ arenas can only move one way—up. 
’ \OFor some time, indeed, particularly 
| woulliMce the close of the Victory Loan 
‘ a5 tiMive, those who concentrate on top- 


n\-\iliide bonds have been enjoying almost 
il Gilimuch of a field day as the crap-shoot- 
chang stock buyers. 

ull Spectacularly—Last week, for ex- 
ple, saw the government bond mar- 


til !@M®. despite its sharp carlier 1946 rises, 
( nom up in spectacular fashion. 

t Wag specially active in that market place 
ipboatiire the Victory Loan 24% bonds. By 
ic nog end of last week that issue, offered 


luntagilicly at par in late December, had 
\ccvigved above 104, a level offering buy- 
SMM a yield of only 2.24%. Municipal 

ds were quick to follow the lead of 
¢ cOm® Treasuries. New York City 3s, 1980, 
| joi instance, even though not one of the 
led tWMime top-grade tax-exempts, reached a 
| \c@0% yield basis, compared with the 
7% return they were offering last 


orporate New Issues—Last week's 
sation, however, was the corporate 
; Issues market. 
Dn Monday, bids were opened cov- 
ng the sale of $50,000,000 40-year 
ithern Pacific first mortgage bonds 
igned to refund 33s sold (not too 
ily) less than six months ago. They 
€ bought as 2%s at 100.6599% of 
, 4 new low interest rate for a long- 
rail issue; were reoffered at 1014%: 
¢ sold within 30 minutes; and 
e m commented a premium over-the- 
ustiiinter, 


ul uesday saw 16 banking groups bid- 
> ‘MERESINESS WEEK © Feb. 16, 1946 75 
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PREPARE 
TODAY... \than regret tomorrow 
\ C=) \ his manufacturer plans to give his prod- 


package design. That’s why he’s inter. 
Lested in the booklet, “Pack To Attract.” 
This booklet might well mean a sales 
\ rebirth fer your products, too, 
r] 


— a sales advantage through proper 


—., 


TWENTY-THREE IDEAS 
FOR ONE LETTER 


Perhaps you have thought: “How can I increase 
my sales through better packaging?” You will find 
the answer in “Pack To Attract,” a booklet con- 
taining 23 packaging ideas that lead to more profit- 
able packaging procedure. It shows how corrugated 
board, in the hands of H & D Package Engineers, 
is transformed into sales packages that protect in 
transit and attract at point-of-sale. It shows how 
modern packaging has become an outstanding 
influence in modern sales. Get your packaging ready 
now — send for your copy of “Pack To Attract.” 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive 
Offices, 4608 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ED’ HIMDE & DAUCH 


SETTER OF THE PACKAGING INDUSTRY 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland * Detroit * Glouteste 
Hoboken © Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal « Richmond « St Louis * Sandusky, Ohio ° 


e, N. J. 
Toronte 


How to stay out of the 


CRIME 
HEADLINES 


2 


The daily papers scream a lurid tale of the 
worst crime wave in history—looting, mugging, 
arson, burglary, safe-blowing. Have you taken 
precautions to avoid making these headlines? 

Merely employing a Watchman to protect 
your property is no adequate safeguard — 
unless he is supervised by a DETEX Watchclock 
System. DETEX provides incontestable evi- 
dence of your Watchman’s trustworthiness—or 
negligence. DETEX is inexpensive, soon pays 
for itself in lowered in- 
surance rates. Consid- 
ering everything you 
have at stake —— how 
Bf can you afford NOT to 


Write today. 


Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. ¥. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


have DETEX protection? 


JACK 
of ALL TRADES 


a HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACK 
has many different industrial applications 


Illustration above 
shows a 30-ton capac- 
ity H-W Jack being 
used as a wheel puller 
to remove a big pulley 
from a stone crushing 
machine. 

Other uses for one 
of these jacks include 
lifting heavy loads, 
moving machinery, 
pressing ars, pin- 
ions or bushings... For 
details, ask your in- 
dustrial supply dis- 
tributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


ding for $4,500,000 Madison Gas & 
Electric Co, 30-year mortgage bonds. 
All but one named a 24% coupon, the 
lowest interest rate recorded for such 
a bond. The issue was sold publicly at 
1023% of par to yield only 2.39%, 
eleven-hundredths under the yield the 
Victory Loan 24s offered purchasers 
just a few weeks back, and a new his- 
toric low in corporate financing annals. 
eU.P.’s Debentures—At midweek, 
Union Pacific sold underwriters $44,- 
500,000 30-year 2% debentures at an 
interest cost to it of only some 2.50%. 
They were immediately sold at 1084% 
of par to yield only 2.47%, went out the 
window swiftly, and a price of 109 was 
soon being demanded for them in over- 
the-counter trading. 

Last week’s spurt in governments 
was caused (1) by reports from the cap- 
ital that the Treasury intended to take 
care of its March maturities with cash 
and a low-couponed short-term issue 
and (2) the growing feeling of many 
institutional investors that Washington 
intends to issue no more long-term 24s 
but will hereafter utilize a lower interest 
bond for replacement purposes. 
e Perpetual 2s?—Some nongovernmental 
experts on government finance are 
even visualizing future restrictions under 
wh'ch commercial banks would only be 

rmitted to buy “perpetual 2s” (BW— 

eb.9°46,p19). Moreover, they see a 
definite possibility that the longest-term, 
bank-ineligible governments will move 
to a 2% basis if the Treasury continues 
its recent aloofness to, but tacit approval 
of, constantly rising prices for its out- 
standing obligations. 

The outlook,-as a result, is a most 

promising one so far as corporate bor- 
rowers are concerned, 
e The Other Side—The “cheaper- 
money” outlook, with its inflationary 
implications, however, doesn’t augur a 
very healthy future for those who nrust 
buy and exist on the income of top- 
rade issues. Over the past two months, 
or example, the rise in such issues has 
been sharp enough to cut their yield 
about 4 of 1%—a decline of 10% in 
the cash return. It is currently estimated 
that the average commercial bank port- 
folio of Treasury issues, if purchased at 
today’s market values, would yield less 
than 1% on the money invested. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SOLD 


Sale of the Frank & Seder depart- 
ment store, Philadelphia, to Yale Uni- 
versity last week for a reported $1,550,- 
000 is the latest development in what 
appears to be a growing inclination of 
commercial houses to sell their real es- 
tate to tax-exempt institutions (BW— 
Jan.26’46,p67). As in the previous 
deals, the seller is retaining possession 
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HANCOCK TO HANCOCK 


John M. Hancock, partner of Lehn 
Bros., bankers, should feel utter) 
home in his new assignment. 1) 
week he became a director of |v 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance ( 
first major executive of the compa 
to bear the name of the Declarat 
of Independence signer for whom t 
Boston firm was named. Hance 
with Lehman Bros. since 1924, is 
rector of about a score of corpo 
tions, was co-author with Bermz 
Baruch of the Baruch-Hancock ! 
port, which blueprinted reconversi 


of the properties under a lease conti 
ing several long-term renewal priviles: 

Actually, the transaction involved t 
Frader Realty Co., a telescopic ver 
of the store’s name, which held 4 
deed, subject to a $1,250,000 morte: 
by Mutual Life Insurance Co. of \ 
York. The property has a city-asse: 
valuation of $1,560,000. 


Pas 


Overruling a previous decision o! 
business conduct committee (B\\ 
Nov.17’45,p70), the board of gover 
of the National Assn. of Securities D: 
ers, Inc., last week dismissed the « 
plaint against Halsey, Stuart & U 
Inc., filed by the Connecticut Light 
Power Co. This had charged that und: 
writing house with engaging in “)% 
pressure tactics” in its efforts to ‘ 
tain a share of a recent financing op 
tion that was conducted by the ut! 
company. 
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Right at your front door! 
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Build your new plant in the South . . . and 
you'll have a great and fast-growing market for 
your products, right at your front door. 


Here, dollar income has increased proportion- 


ately more, in recent years, than in the country . 


as a whole. Here, too, consumer purchases have 
advanced faster than in any other section. 


Rapid industrialization, new-found uses for 
agricultural products, war-acquired skills, more 
jobs and steady employment. have upped in- 
comes and the standard of living in the South 
... and will keep moving them upward. 


Thus, because Southerners are able, and ea- 
ger, to buy the things you make and sell, your 


plant in the South will have a ready-made, ex- 
panding market right at its front door. 


Moreover, you'll have nearby sources of 
abundant raw materials, cheap power and fuel, 
plentiful water, ideal weather, an ample reser- 
voir of skilled and unskilled workers . .. and 
dependable, efficient, economical transporta- 
tion service, to markets near and far, over the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” 


Your factory can have this unique combina- 
tion of advantages . . . right at its front door . . . 
if you “Look Ahead . . . Look South!” 

CrmaeT E. Ror 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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MARKETING 


Profit Engineers 


Department stores, facing 
high costs and new competition, 
turn to industrial technicians for 
greater sales efficiency. 


In steadily increasing numbers, big 
department stores are hanging out the 
“wanted” sign for experienced indus- 
trial and management engineers. 

Word that R. H. Macy, Manhattan 
giant, and Marshall Field & Co., top- 
notch Chicago department store, have 
added engineers to their staffs and also 
are flirting with outside engineering 
firms is ‘sure to help broaden the path 
to the door of these special doctors. 
What's ailing department stores is (1) 
increasing sales costs, due to unioniza- 
tion of labor and poorer productivity 
of wartime clerks, and (2) an aggravated 
competitive situation brought about by 
the entry of tire stores, limited-price 
variety chains, and other mass-merchan- 
disers into unrelated quick-turnover 
lines. 

e Lower Margins Threat—The depart- 
ment stores know only too well that 
this combination of rising labor costs 
and heavier competition eventually will 
mean lower margins. But, as presently 


constituted, the stores’ accounting staffs 
usually are unable to point the way to 
greater efficiencies because of admit- 
tedly outmoded methods. ‘That’s where 
the engineer comes in. 

He is supposed to supplement, or 
even junk, venerable cost-margin-profit 
calculations and provide a new over-all 
outlook based on: (1) relationship of 
cost of doing business to square feet of 
floor space; (2) stock turnover rate, on 
an item-by-item basis; (3) the combina- 
tion of fast-moving items, size of unit 
sale, and amount of floor space that will 
produce the biggest profits; (4) means of 
giving incentive payments to employees 
so that they will push the most profitable 
lines. 
¢ Complex Problem—The department 
stores’ problem is much more difficult 
than comparable problems in the indus- 
trial field, where assembly-line methods 
and similarity of goods make the figur- 
ing of unit costs a relatively easy matter. 
Hence, stores like Macy’s and Marshall 
Field are hiring engineers as full-time 
employees to give them enough time to 
acquire proper know-how. 

Among outside engineering firms, 
Wolf Management Engineering Co. of 
Chicago is among the first to get a foot 
in the door. Wolf thus far a made 
special studies for a number of major 
retailers (including Marshall Field) on 
wage-incentive plans, job evaluation, 


New York’s multi-floored bargain “basement,” S. Klein’s clothing emporium, 
has been acquired—stock, fixtures, and-goodwill—by Grayson Shops, Inc., a 
California apparel chain which plans to carry on the Klein tradition. 
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and layouts for various departy 
But because skilled outside; 
deemed so few in number, « 
stores more and more are in 
ward a cooperative setup 
groups of stores would share t)\\¢ ¢, 
hiring and training specialists ‘1 ¢e: 
ment-store management eng) 


Klein's for Cash 


Famous bargain store go, 
to West Coast apparel chain} 
$3 million. It keeps identi 
unique sales, quick turnover, 


Legendary in the history of retajy 
is S. Klein on the Square, Inc., a}, 
York City women’s apparel store y 
phenomenally big sales volume, 
overhead, and rock-botton prices 
it, at its peak, a $27 million ca 
iness. Last week Grayson Shops, |: 
California chain of moderately | 
apparel shops, acquired this 
store from the heiis of Samucl k 
(who died in 1942) at the bargain ; 
of about $3 miilion. , 
e Expansion Program—At first ¢ 
the Klein acquisition may seem fox 
to Grayson’s operation, but it fit 
the chain’s current expansion prog 
since Klein’s annual sales volume 
bring Grayson’s total purchasing p 
to more than $40 million annual 

Grayson’s sales volume has 
steadily since the firm’s incorpora 
in 1932 to $23,716,693 last year. | 
chain, which now has 28 outlets ont 
West Coast, last December acquit 
the 17-store midwestern chain of R 
inson’s Women’s Apparel, Inc. (1 
sales volume between $5,500,000 a 
$6,000,000), and it is planning x 
tional] stores that will give it a tota 
67 within two years. (Grayson sto 
holders last week approved changing t 
corporation’s name to Grayson-Rob 
son Stores, Inc.) 

e To Preserve Identity—For its $3: 

lion, Grayson acquired the store’s lea 
hold (but not the property, whic! 

retained by the estate), its goodwill, m 
chandise, and such fixtures as the bat 
like structure boasted—little more t! 
thousands of garment racks, a few chat 
and carpets in the higher priced “A 
nex” which Klein inaugurated to 
ture the depression-hit carriage tn 
and the meager office equipment ! 
totaling and analyzing its mountain 

quantities of sales tags. 

Except for pooling its purchas 
ower, Grayson plans to operate | 
Klein separately, and to preserve = 
identity bestowed on it by its found 
Whether that can be done without 
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PUZZLE: 
find the things that 
DON’T use Atlas Products 


ome people think of Atlas Powder Company in 
sms of explosives only. But Atlas makes other 
roducts—so many different kinds that there is 
ardly a business Atlas does not touch. 


but of the formulation, development and manufac- 
re of these products, Atlas Powder Company has 
volved a huge stock-pile of ideas—original Atlas 
aterials, methods and techniques that can probably 
erve your business, too. We invite you to consult 
ith our representatives whenever there are difficult 


roblems to solve. 


JUST A FEW PRODUCTS THAT ATLAS MAKES:— 


1. Covering on razor case. . . 2. Emulsifier in hair dress. 
3. Plasticizers and binders in dentifrices. . . 4. Finish on 
metal cabinet. . . 3. Coated fabric. . . 6. Textile chemicals. 
7. Explosives for producing metals. . . 8. Activated carbon for 
water purification... 9. Emulsifier in brushless shaving cream. 


POWDER COMPANY 
hm WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Henlosives ° Industrial Finishes ° Coated Fabrics * Acids 
tree Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 


= S- 


— 


aR AA enter hese - 


LIQUEUR 


None as Delicious 


Ms Ma Seullorn Comfort 


Your first sip of an Old Fash- 
ioned made with Southern Com- 
fort will be a revelation. So 
mellow, and 100 Proof! The 
Grand Old Drink of the South 
makes the finest Manhattans 
and Highballs. Improves all 
drinks. But . . . Only Two, Re- 
member . .. No Gentleman Will 
Ask for Three! Write for recipes. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
IMPROVED OLD FASHIONED 


Pony of Bourbon or 
Rye. Pony of South- 
Dash of 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
OLD FASHIONED DE LUXE 


digger of Southern 
Comfort. Dash of 


bitters. 2 cubes of ern Co 4 

ice. Dash of syphon. bitters. 2 cubes ice. 
Garnish with a Dash of sy Gar- 
cherry, twist of nish with cherry, 
lemon peel and a twist of lemon peel, 
slice of orange. No slice of orange. No 
sugar. sugar. 


eres Orly Oue 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


NO SUGAR NEEDED WITH 


Americas Most 
Versatile Drink 


| SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Klein himself, and his genius for buy- 
ing low-priced merchandise that wo- 
men wanted, is another question. Klein 
boasted a 10% markup on the bulk of 
his goods and 6% overhead—at a time 
when other specialty shops of more than 
$1 million annual volume were obliged 
to take markups of 40% to 75%, and 
could not get their overhead lower than 
31.3% (BW—Nov.27'29,p.43). Klein's 
turnover was about 25 times a year— 
compared with six to seven times for his 
tonier competitors. He used rapid mark- 
downs when necessary to keep goods 
moving. 

e@ Where Money Talked—Klein bought 
and sold for cash. Any manufacturer 
who found . himself overproduced, or 
stuck with a lemon, could count on un- 
loading on Klein—but at Klein’s price. 
Typically, the Union Square merchant 
could and did purchase thousands of 
$10.75 (wholesale) dresses for $3 each, 


BACK TO NORMAL 


With “snow” trains again in service, 
Colonial Airlines hastens to expand 
its reestablished “ski” flights between 
New York, Vermont, and Canada. 
Vacationists appear at Colonial’s 
Manhattan ticket office shouldering 
skis which are slid (above) into rear 
baggage compartments of planes on 
the 18 scheduled daily flights. Each 
traveler is allotted 40 Ib. for luggage, 
which is generally sufficient to take 
care of both togs and sports equip- 
ment. Colonial’s northernmost ter- 
minus is Montreal, the other, Burling- 
ton, whence skiers are carried to the 
lodges by limousine. 


sell them for $4.25 instead of thie §}5, 
$17 originally intended. 
His early ventures into ac\vertis 
brought disastrous results; unn ™ 
able hordes of shoppers wrouzht mp 
damage than their additional purchy 
were worth. Thereafter Klein's 
usually was to advertise only to x 
customers of holiday closings. 
e Trend Changes—In recent years 4 
Klein management has become incr 
ingly high-price minded—due partly ; 
the wartime absence of “‘distresscd”’ ing. 


chandise, and the dearth of lows 
goods. At any rate, the division of to, 
sales between the original moder 


priced section, selling garments wp; 
$15, and the higher priced Annex, sd 
ing up to $100, is currently about 554 
to 45%; formerly the proportion of lo, 


priced items was much higher. Vs 
This trend, plus other factors, help r 
send last year’s sales down to abo qo 
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house-hungry Atlanta, J. J. New- 
’s store finds it can’t realize any- 
ing nowadays on “For Rent” signs 
spt a little publicity. The store 
ports it hasn’t sold one of the eye- 
ddening signs in three months. 


8 million—less than half the peak at- 
ned during the depression thirtics. 
is accounts in considerable degice for 
extraordinarily low purchase j:.c-. 
t the American Newspaper Publishers 
m., in a current promotional picce, 
owfully suggests that it might have 
mm a different story if Klein hadn't 
d the famed Union Square store’s ad- 
ising “budget” to only one-tenth 
1% 


Still the Same—Outwardly, the store 
much as Klein left it: complete self- 
ice (except for a few clerks in the 
nex) from racks with sizes conspic- 
posted; mammoth price tags 
ich serve as customer's receipt, inven- 
record, and buyer's guide to cus- 
preferences; signs (some in five 
iguages) warning against pilfering; the 
tor-lined community dressing rooms 
here women of varied ages, races, na- 
nalities, and tastes jostle each other 
a glimpse of themselves in S. Klein’s 
rgains, 


ON BOOTLEG STICKS 


Legally dry Mississippi's 10% tax on 

illegal sale of liquor (BW —Oct. 
44,20) is going to stay for at least 
9 more years. An attempted repeal 
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of the measure has failed in the state 
Senate. , 

Although the law looks like an 
anomaly, it really represents a new high 
in legislative realism. It’s no secret that 
good citizens of Mississippi take a nip 
now and then regardless of the dry laws, 
so the state simply slapped a 10% tax 
on liquor sales to make vendors pay 
their share of state expenses. In ap- 
proximately a year and a half, the tax 
has brought in $1,100,000 revenue. 


Find No Hoarding 


Spot check of producers 
by CPA refutes union charges 
of storing inventory as club to 
force price increases. 


Manufacturers of electric appliances 
were absolved this week of charges that 
they were hoarding inventory as a 
means of forcing increases in ceiling 
prices. i 
e Spot Check—The Civilian Production 
Administration, investigating accusa- 
tions made by the United Electric, Ra 
dio & Machine Workers (BW—Dec. 
29'45,p94) and others, made a spot 
check of 34 leading appliance producers, 
of whom five were out of production. 
CPA reported: 

Six makers of electrical refrigerators 
had 7,703 finished units on hand out 
of a total production of 173,618 sinc« 
reconversion. 

Nine producers of electrical washers 
showed a 20,486 inventory after pro 
duction of 187,067. 

‘Twelve radio set manufacturers re- 
tained only 18,299 sets after making 
160,155. — 

One manufacturer of electric ranges 
had 715 in stock out of a total of 3,086 
produced. 

One manufacturer of electric ironers 
had 157 units out of a total production 
of 2,120. 

All in all, said CPA, the firms in 
cluded in the check had turned out 
526,046 units since reconversion, but 
at the time of the check (late Decem- 
ber) less than 50,000 units were in in- 
ventory. Six plants had no inventory 
whatsoever. 
¢ Oblique Comment—While CPA’s 
survey appears to be an unequivocal 
answer to the union charges that appli- 
ances are being hoarded, it says little 
about a second charge—that manufac- 
turers are on a “‘sitdown strike” to wring 
higher prices from OPA. 

Of the three radio set manufacturers 
who are out of production altogether, 
CPA says: “. . . difficulties in obtaining 
component parts,” 
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State to 
adopt a LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT 


Charter! 


Indiana leads the way to 
management-labor agreement! 
Because both industry and labor 
in Indiana are represented by men 
striving toward equitable working 
conditions . . . because they have 
sought to resolve their differences 

. - aad because they have suc- 
ceeded to a noteworthy degree... 
Indiana offers YOU the kind of 
labor conditions you’ve been look- 
ing for! 

Indiana laws are fair to BOTH 
labor and management. Hoosier 
industry and labor have a charter 
by which they abide. Come to 
Indiana for stability and progress! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this 
wot FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 
Public Relations ..... Dept. B-3 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


KEYSTONE 
Core WArL 


used by 
Gardner-Denver Co.* 


Many castings made by the Gardner- 
Denver Company for their air com- 
pressor units are both intricate and 
exacting. They must be relatively 
flawless . . . uniformly strong... 
able to withstand high pressures. 


Needless to say, a great deal of 
skill and ‘“‘know how’”’ goes into the 
making of Gardner-Denver castings 

. materials are chosen with judg- 
ment and care. We are indeed proud 
that Keystone core wire has been 
selected to add its bit to the quality 
of Gardner-Denver products. 


*Gardner- Denver Co., Quincy, Illinois 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


——-— ———- —---5 


Special Analysis Wire 
= for All Industrial 


.pMSOy 
Uses . WI RE : 


ty Giant 


ping Casta 


One of Gardneér-Denver’s 
| huge air compressor 
units—completely 
| assembled and ready for 
heavy duty service. 


Coppered, Tinned, 
Annealed, 


yy Galvanized 
pl ene |) 


Textile Drive 


CPA seeks limitations, 
clothing inventories, but ; 
trade says production sim 
cannot cope with demand, 


The Civilian Production Addn 
tion's new drive to squeeze s 
chandise through the supply linc fy 
will next encompass men’s 
shorts. This is the logical exten 
CPA’s initial crackdown in thie | 
field last week end, when tw 
producers (Julius Kayser & 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.) and ty 
manufacturers (Manhattan Shirt ( 
and Phillips-Jones Corp.) were o 
to stop manufacturing until the 
duce inventories. 

Having launched its antibhoard 
campaign with due fanfare, CPA 
faces the necessity either of enlary 
it to fairly sweeping proportions 
letting it fall flat. One poke thy 
the manufacturer’s end of | the 
isn’t enough. Unless wholesalers a1 
tailers are also included, a new ja 
could occur at those two level 
tribution. 

e Inventories Studicd—Aware of | 
CPA is trying to rewrite existing 
inventory regulations. Manufact 
inventories of finished hosiery, } 
derwear, shirts, trousers, suit 
woven shorts probably will get a ° 
limit (although this maximum n 
cut where deemed too liberal). \| 
stringent curbs than now ey 
wholesalers and retailers are likewis 
ticipated, but these won’t com 
manufacturers’ inventories are 
officially. 

Trade observers think that at | 
CPA can’t add more than a trickle! 
clothing supplies no matter how 
it works the pump. It is simply an 
avoidable fact that not enough clot! 
is being produced to meet the prc 
inordinate demand. . 

e CPA Under Pressure—CPA, how: 
is in the position of having to do s 
thing. The OPA faction in Was! 
ton is thundering that it may take qui 
a while to get an extension of O! 
through Congress and that meant 
producers will be hoarding in antici 
tion of the possible demise of OPA. 
in hope of a Congress-inspired cas 
of price curbs. Moreover, the pr 
been full of stories of hoarding in t 
clothing field, and CPA obviously « 
ignore such a challenge. . 

While the trade grudgingly rca 
what CPA is up against, it feels it 
being made to pay too high a p1 
remission of imaginary sins.  [osie 
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s gone sky-high in value, along with the furnishings 
nit. Business and industrial properties are’ way up too! 


Have your Fire Insurance and Extended Coverage 
ept pace? Better check up now—with an eye on 


oday’s insurable values. Make sure yo 


ur home— and 


is contents—are adequately protected. 


aybe fire insurance costs too little 


the cost of Fire Insurance were higher, 
ou'd probably pay more attention to it. Few 
lize how much value you get today for 
our premium dollar . . . how broad the pro- 
ion is under today’ s policies, although 
¢ cost of Fire Insurance has declined! 


ss 


. 


os 


Successful “business” trip 


Burglary is dis business . . . and he 
may Call at your house next. Be 
ready! Hartford Residence and 
Outside Theft Insurance protects 
all members of your feenily living 
in your house, covers property at 
home or when traveling in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


i“ 


..it may be a booby trap! 


Don't take chances with that 
ard to replace car. Handle it 
ith care! And be sure you're 
overed by broad, modern auto- 
bobile insurance protection! 


~ 


es 


re PO 
—_ “~~ 
<n 
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Let him assist you balance the scales! 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
can help you te amc your owe against 
present-day property values. He will e glad 
to advise you—call or see him today. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance «© Hartford 1s, Conn. 


BRAINSTORM WARNING! 


NEW TYCOON ON THE WAY! 


HREE little letters “"D,” “D” and 

“T” have roused the inventive in- 
stinct in all kinds of people . . . people 
outside the world of those who spend 
their lives making life tough for in- 
sects. And chances are, all kinds of 
DDT-blessed products are right now 
in the brainchild stage. 

It is clearly within the realm of 
possibility that DDT will turn up in 
interesting uses as yet undiscovered. 
For who is to say we won't someday 
see floor polish, for example, that kills 
flies and other insects through its 
entire life? Some manufacturer with 
a DDT idea today may well be 
the maker of a valued DDT product 
tomorrow. 


Du Pont is interested in working 


with manufacturers who have ideas 
about DDT. As a major supplier of 
DDT to the armed forces over a period 
of three years, and from extensive 
laboratory and field studies, Du Pont 
has had a wealth of practical DDT 
experience. 

And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly depend- 
able because of the way it is manu- 
factured. It works well in either dry 
or liquid formulations and dissolves 
quickly, forming clear solutions. 

If you have a DDT idea— whether 
for insecticide or new type product — 
work it out with Du Pont. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


If it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


RES. U5. Pat. OFF 


manufacturers in particular ass 
considerable inventory is nec: ssa; 
that thousands of dealers can }< 
plied uniformly. And departmc iit sto; 
have become accustomed to 
up stocks of nylons for special. pron, 
tion-studded sales. Under stricter , 
ventory regulations, their best 
might be destroyed. 


More News by Ai 


With air express rates low. 
ered and cargo planes available 
many publications are trying oy 
faster distribution methods. 


With the airlines pushing air expy 
and freight services and with the p; 
pect of some easing in printing faciliti 
magazines and newspapers are looking 
around fer ways of getting better 
faster distribution on the West ( 
and other parts of the United Stat 
distant from eastern publishing cente: 
Foreign distribution is receiving similir 
attention. 

As might be expected, the pul 
cations which have pioneered in t 
direction are those with the most 
ishable product—notably the weet 
news magazines and business and tl 
papers. Time, Inc., which has b« 
printing in Los Angeles (through « 
subsidiary, Adcraft, Inc.) for 
vears, purchased the site for a new pnt 
ing plant in southern California 
year. In addition, ‘Time is report 
be scouting the West—Denver, Co 
Portland, Ore., and Ogden, Utah-t 
still more printing facilities. 

° Contract Cargo Planes—Newswee 
first moved to speed up West Coast « 
tribution in the fall of 1944 when n« 
stand copies were shipped west f1 
the magazine’s Dayton printing p! 
by an air-rail express combination. | 
now shipping both news stand and s! 
scription copies by air, using ch fl 
cargo planes (some of which can ca 
up to 50,000 copies in a single | 
under contract with half a dozen 
lines. 

Che ‘airlines now have brought tl 
air express rate for publications dow 
to 50% of the basic class one expr 
rate. Use of a contract cargo plan 


t 


further lowers costs for publication 


shipping in large enough quantities 


justify chartering an entire plane. But 
some publications which have tried both 


methods prefer air express because 0 
the greater dependability of regular 
scheduled flights. 


e Remailing Points—Among__ busines 


and trade papers, the Wall Street Jour 


nal, which prints a West Coast edition 
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San Francisco, n experimenting 
ait express © cg 9 the Mid- 
t four or five years before the war. 
Journal now is shipping by plane to 
sit and Chicago and is testing 
, remailing and a contract carrier 
jce at distribution — Eventu- 
the Journal probably will also ship 
air to some such central location as 
nsas City or St. Louis and put the 
yer in the mail there for subscribers 
the surrounding territory. 
yirchild Publications used air ex- 
s and cargo plane shipment of Re- 
ing during the recent Chicago Furni- 
how. Bad winter weather cramped 
irchild’s style, but chartered United 
ines planes did get through with 
» and a half tons of Retailing’s special 
». 7 issue (20 oz. a copy). 
ocal Printing Difficult—Retailing, or- 
ae a weekly, was published daily 
ly during the Lovee * show. Fair- 
iid is looking into the possibilities 
air shipment of its two dailies, 
fomen’s Wear and Daily News Rec- 
i. Alternatively, the company might 
ip mats of these two papers to points 
the Midwest and West for print- 
¢ locally, but its publications require 
uch more extensive composing room 
ilities than most printing plants can 


fcr. 
Time, which printed in four South 
erican cities during the war, is now 
tuming to ait express shipment to 
ptin America. Newsweek, the New 
ork Times, and the New York Herald 
ribune are also regularly shipping 
erseas by air, 


RUGGIST VS. GROCER 


Certain drug manufacturers are get- 
ng a distinct case of the jitters after 
ading the last few issues of the 
.A.R.D. Journal, organ of the National 
sn. of Retail Druggists. With ample 
cumentation, and all the vigor that 
is defendant of the independent drug- 
ore can summon, the Journal is chron- 
ling the growth of drug-cosmetic sales 
i grocery stores (notably chains and 
ipermarkets). One major phobia the 
umal’s articles have stirred up is that 

. & P. may be forced to enter the 
‘ug field simply as a matter of com- 
ctition, 

While drug manufacturers are pretty 
ure that the N.A.R.D. itself won't 
make any moves for a_ while, they 
ren’'t so sure that the Journal won't 
tart naming names, and that’s bound 
0 cause some awfully hard feelings. 
or once the independent druggist 
nows where his grocery rivals are get- 
ing drug-cosmetic supplies, he is likely 
0 shun certain manufacturers and 
holesalers. 

The chain druggists similarly are 
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Let RADIANT ENERGY 


speed your production / 


NVISIBLE infra-red rays penetrate and 

heat objects from the inside out by 
creating “radiant energy” within the 
material itself. 


Top-quality Sylvania Infra-Red Lamps 
— both reflector and clear glass types — 
are widely used in industrial drying, bak- 
ing, pre-heating, and dehydrating proc- 
esses now making production history! 


SYLVANIA R-40 
INFRA-RED 


Infra-red heating is 
often 5 to 10 times 
faster than old methods! 


pial! 
wes, , 


ee 


“Inside-out’ heating 
helps prevent cracking, 
flawing, reduces rejects! 


aves MONEY! 


Faster, more efficient 
heating boosts produc- 
tion... and profits! 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 


SPRIESCH is ready 


to make Your 
Electronic an 

Mechanical Parts 
or Products: 


aes 


Modern plants. Capacity for mass, precision 
production from miniature stampings to 
100-1b. castings. Steshe for immediate vol- 
ume prod tent, loyally co- 
operative ~~ and operating per- 
sonnel. Twenty-six years of contract manu- 
facturing experience. Proverbial Spriesch 
INGENUITY. Economies in tooling-up and 
assemblies. We can supplement your pro- 
duction or entirely relieve you of its respon- 
sibilities to release your capital and time 
for market development and distribution. 
Ask us about co-operation on 


ELECTRONIC and 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 
ond SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
METAL PRODUCTS 
Let me send you our war-produced book, 

INGENUITY. 


Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


_ 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
19 HOWARD ST. = x. BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


POSTURE SEATING 
MEANS BETTER BUSINESS 


HARTER POSTURE CHAIRS increase efficiency 
by reducing fatigue. Workers like them because 
they are supremely comfortable—and fully adjust- 
able to every user. 

Harter builds a complete line of Steel Posture 
Chairs for business executives, office employees, 
industrial workers. These modern tools of com- 
merce are durably built, attractively finished, and 
foolproof in adjustment. 

Ask your Harter Posture Chair dealer to show 
you our new models, For illustrated folder, write 
to: Dept. B-2, Harter Corporation, Scurgis, Mich. 


HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL POSTURE CHAIRS 


m.p.h., 


FROM BARNYARD TO ASSEMBLY LINE 


Back lot airplane builders come like mushrooms nowadays but not many g 
boast, as can Call Aircraft Co., that they’ve sold every plane—one a month 
scheduled for the next two years. In 1935, young Reuel Call, truck operat 
Sinclair dealer, and mechanic, set up shop on his Afton (Wyo.) farm, sp 
five years’ sparetime to make a plane for mountain flying. The first 
tested so well that four others were sold before they were finished. During ¢ 
war the company repaired wrecked training planes. Now ten employees- 
relatives and friends—are turning out the big-windowed monoplane in 
barnyard machine shop and modern hangar. The plane has top speed of | 
takes off with cargo in 700 ft., lands in 300 ft. 


aroused. More than one chain organi- 
zation is now making a survey in its 
sales area to see just how much com- 
petition is coming from the grocery 
sector. 


TEMPEST IN COFFEE POT 


Milliners and their trade papers still 
don’t know whether to combat or for- 
get a campaign launched by the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance (mammoth 
voluntary chain) to sell 250,000 pack- 
ages of coffee with women’s hats for a 
premium. 

I.G.A.’s plan is to include a coupon 
with each package of I.G.A. private 
brand coffee during a special six-week 
drive. The coupon and $1 enable the 
housewife to get a kit with enough ma- 
terial for two hats plus instructions in 
hat-making and designing. Some millin- 
ers hit the ceiling, figuring that I.G.A. 
would dent the market for spring hats 
with less-than-a-dollar models. Others 
are pooh-poohing the campaign on the 
grounds that women aren’t interested in 
cheap hats with purchasing power as 
high as it is. And there the affair rests. 
Strictly from the coffee angle, 1.G.A.’s 
campaign points up the fact that coffee 
supplies are plentiful enough to war- 
rant a sales push, and that grocers may 
again expect more profits from this long- 
margin item. 


Poa 


Rumors are stronger than ever 


liquor industry that the two big fee mm 
tional organizations—the Conference | 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries (back 
by Seagram’s) and Allied Liquor Inds 


tries (heavily underwritten by Schei 
—will soon merge. Both sides sec 
agree that their feuding is getting t 
more and more uneconomical. 
NBC’s vice-president in charg: 
television, John Royal, is assur 
Hollywood that NBC doesn’t } 
make its own television films or tic 
exclusively with any one producer. | 


company’s policy will be to play t 


field. 
Farmers got 54¢ out of the con 


er’s food dollar in 1945—a new recor 
says the Dept. of Agriculture, Reasor 
Farm prices rose faster than retail pric 
marketing costs on fresh fruits and ves 


tables were shaved a little, presu 
because of more efficient handling 
faster turnover. 


Three Birmingham (Ala.) radio st 
tions (WAPI, WBRC, WSGN) thi 


that when frequency modulatior 
rives full blown there’ll be so many 1 
radio towers that costs will sky 
and the horizon will look like ai 
field. Their proposed solution is a 
plot for FM equipment, with only 
towers for the three stations. 
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\MERICA is on the move. More and more of this 
movement is on trucks, Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


ods are moving with doilar-saving economy in 
ese new trucks—dependably—and with dispatch. 


oud like to know why? 


’s the 24 vears of Dodge truck-building experience 
r which there is no substitute. 


’s the engineering and manufacturing leadership of 
odge . . . producing trucks with every part and 
sembly, from engine to rear axle, Job-Rated for 
é loads they’re built to haul. 

's the enduring quality of ‘Dodge materials; the 
matched precision of Dodge workmanship. 

’s the follow-up of Dodge, and of Dodge dealers, 
ith the right parts and good service to make your 
rechase of Dodge Job-Rated trucks the best invest- 
ent you’ve ever made, 


ys are moving...the Job-Rated way 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER NOW!... Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks are available for 95% of all hauling 
needs: 44-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton, 11%-ton and 2-ton. Start 
now saving money with trucks that fit your job. 
x * * 

New Comfort for Drivers: Ask your Dodge dealer to 
show and demonstrate a wonderful new comfort 
feature: Dodge Weight-Equalizer Seat Cushions . . 

instantly adjustable to driver weight and ride con- 
ditions. Designed to double the life of seat springs, too. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
WITH GUEST STARS, THURSDAYS C.B.S., 9 P.M., E.T. 


DODGE/“““TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


the more than 350 
informative exhibits of 


NEW MATERIALS 
: NEW METHODS 
1 NEW PRODUCTS 


Under Management of 


International Exposition Co. 


LABOR 


One Down 


C.1.O. loss of the Western 
Union strike is a serious setback 
to union in an industry where it 
faces brisk A.F.L. competition. 


The only major strike which the 
C.1.0. has lost in this present period of 
industrial turmoil—or which it is likely 
to lose, in the sense that it won't get 
strikers back to work on better terms 
than they had when they walked out— 
ended this week as 7,000 New York 
City employees of Western Union filed 
back to their jobs. Their return ter- 
minated a futile five weeks of some of 
the most spectacular picketing the East 
has seen in years. 


scorned. Western Union, 
convinced the National \, 
Board of its inability to me: 
payroll boost than the boar 
m its last case before going 
istence and which the unior 
push up by its strike, stood | 
with singular determination. 
strated that even a left-wing, 
led union can still be defeated 
The strike started after N\ 
rendered its award—which bot 
and the company had bound t 
to accept—and the union 
to persuade the company to 
more than the award provid 
@ Service Maintained—W ith a! 
ations outside of New York m 
A.F.L. members who stayed 


Western Union departed from | 


tern set by other big emplo: 


made an effort to operate its st 


at each 
dm! 
ynber 
rk imc! 
City, 
ned 0 
ain in 
the effec 
es wer 
A Hi 
hich in 
sitated 
fer rec 
ct-findi 
cual ne 
pudiate 
ere ant 
a hol 
erating 
dd. T! 
iV estern 
ind of s 
[he e 


aders V 
sition 


id as 1 
pore W 


e Company Stands Pat—Defeat for cilities. The union responded wel-pa} 
C.1.0.’s American Communications  serics of mass picket demonstrat ) work 
Assn. was a clear-cut victory for the which led to violent encounters, prop. The ¢ 
ability-to-pay principle which other em- erty damage, police interventi vurts fe 
ployers, notably General Motors, have litigation. But the company a 

ce Aare 


edings 
both sid 
as an a 


RAW Gremio.” 
available - ‘ 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


erms th 
meet sin 


bf redist 


workers, 
oseph ; 
he settl 
PERSUADERS CLEAR THE TRACKS bw 
w the I 


Armed with riot sticks, Lancaster (Pa. police breach an A.E.L. picket 


. 
permit trolley cars of the strikebound Conestoga Transportation Co. to 1 — 
partial service. The strike, Conestoga’s third in six months, is the result o Inion’s 
disagreements on wage increases sought by the Amalgamated Assn. of St: jine uni 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees since expiration of an o heir de 
tract last September. Recruited through newspaper ads, operators—som¢ ' the stril 
ing Army uniforms—have reestablished some semblance of service but no! y >: 
without picket-line skirmishes. Police, adding a patriotic note, warn that fia Hog to 
carrying pickets dropping flags during melees will be arrested. The union haflsessed. 


tion wit 


filed charges of unfair labor practices against the company with NLRB 
5 fons 


circulating a public petition to ask President Truman to intervene. 
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each day the amount of traffic han- 
¢ in its New York offices and the 
mber of employees reporting for 
rk increased. 
City, state, and federal offices as- 
ned mediators to the strike, but— 
in in contrast to a prevailing pattern 
the efforts of government representa- 
es were confined to mediating. 

4 Hands-Off Policy—Washington 
hich in other such instances has not 
<itated to dictate settlement terms, 
fer recommendations, or establish a 
ct-finding board, maintained an un 
yal neutrality. It did not want to 
pudiate NWLB’s decision, nor was 
ee any great disposition to pull out 
's hole a Communist-flavored union 
erating in the vital communications 
jd. This hands-off policy made the 
Vesten Union walkout a different 
nd of strike. 

The end came abruptly when union 
aders were convinced the company’s 
sition wasn’t going to get any weaker 
d as rumors spread that more and 
ore Western Union employees in the 
wer-pay brackets were trickling back 
» work or finding other jobs. 

The company had appealed to the 
purts for an injunction against mass 
icketing and N. Y. Supreme Court Jus- 
ice Aaron J. Levy adjourned the pro- 
edings to meet with representatives of 
both sides in his chambers. The result 
as an agreement to end the strike on 
ms the company had been willing to 
jeet since the start of the dispute. 
Arbitration Plan—Settlement terms 
rovide that both company and union 
‘ill accept NWLB’s directive, under 
hich the board provided that any dif- 
ence over terms of the award will be 
wbmitted to arbitration. The question 
redistributing the total payroll boost 
mong various occupational classifica- 
ions without raising the total cost to 
fhe company—which Western Union 
§ ready to do all the time—will go to 
n arbitrator appointed by Justice Levy. 
Meanwhile A.C.A., which has doubt- 
es lost prestige among Western Union 
orkers, is trying to disguise its setback. 
oseph Selly, A.C.A. president, called 
he settlement a “tremendous victory,” 
i statement with which the company 
ontentedly agreed. Selly was quoted 
by the Daily Worker as estimating that 
i favorable decision from ike arbitrator 
ould add about $2 million to Western 
Union’s wage bill, thus indicating the 
Hine union leaders will take in covering 
heir defeat. When the fruitlessness of 
the strike is finally revealed, the arbi- 
ator will be used as the scapegoat. 
°*AFL, rtunity—The ultimate 
‘ost to the C.L.O. is still not fully as- 
essed. Engaged in an intense competi- 
ton with the A.F.L. in the communica- 
tons industry (BW —Feb.3’45,p94), 
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ERIE RESISTOR 


Alert automobile manufacturers, these days, are pay- 
ing increased attention to the little spots that add so 
much to beauty and utility, while adding little or 
nothing to cost. Erie Resistor is naturally in the fore- 
front in its cooperation; in practical suggestions, in 
artistic design, and in efficient production. 


Other manufacturers, too, are turning to Erie Resistor 


for help in adding sales appeal to package and to 
product; a sales appeal that begins with the dealer's 


store, and lasts for the life of the product. 


Whether your thinking has arrived only at 
the stage of wondering whether plastics may 
be the answer, or of complete specifications of 


what you want, don’t hesitate to write. 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


LONDON, EN 


a 
Cdl GH pA A ladle (Ce- 


oe 
HUN OAM 


ERIE, PA. 


,LANT TORONTO CANADA 


Get the FACTS from financial 


statement figures 


Use these fully revealing, accurate techniques of 


statement analysis 


Practical, useable manual supplies the key to sounder financial state- 
ment analysis by demonstrating techniques which will enable you to 
pull all of the vital important facts from the figures. Also 
the factors behind the statement which must be considered, such as 
manner in which the company meets its trade obligations, the record 
of its officials, etc. an authoritative and dependable system of statement 
interpretation—describes technique of sales analysis applicable to 
small business, of comparative and internal analysis of balance sheets, 
profit and loss statements, and surplus accounts, of businesses of 


Just published! — 


all sizes 


xints Out 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-president, Dun and Bradstrect, Inc. 
619 pages, 6 x 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 


This book takes a long step toward helping you make an effective tool of accounting by demonstrat 
ing the practical, workable techniques by which you may use financial statements to your Own 
greatest advantage. It enables executives to check up on the efficiency of their own practices, investors 
to ascertain the condition of the business in which they hold stock, crcdit men to better judge the limit 
of their creditors, bankers to judge the true strength of a business or corporation with greater insight. 


Consult this manual for 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y¥.C. 18 


practical aids such > we : SEE fend me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statemet 

—Antecedent information important THE Analysis for 10 days examination on approval. Ir | 
in large corporation - 10 days I will send $6.50, plus few cents posta 

—Implication of slow trade payments BOOK or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 

—Contrast between small and large 10 orders. » | 
een ey es ‘ DAYS Name . 

—Evolution in t use of current 
" ratio J Address .........ccceeeeeeseneees fesdivccsives fi 

—Effect of seemert. eperesions on On eT | Loe ee ee eee , 
current liabilities . “ 

—Important features of long-term Approval CORRE Wosds dobsnddscces Spovecesescoseccecces 
securities *% Mail PORUER  ccpevccescoccsccccvcreess . .BW 2-16-44 | 

—Manipulation of profit figures ’ 

—Explanation of capital surplus Coupon (In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 

—Effect of writing and writing up 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto |). 
depreciable assets — === oe eases a= ae aoe 
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Gouded Kubler 
Mans struggle for speed and more speed, in MOUNTINGS 
travel and in production, is largely a struggle to com- 
bat the interfering and disrupting forces of vibration. 
Man has no practicable method for the e/imination of 
vibration, but he can do much to contro] and isolate 
its harmful effects. 


By flexible suspension of the entire- machine, 
equipment life is prolonged by reducing metal fa- 
tigue; production is increased, its quality improved, 
through smoother operation; nervous strain on oper- 
ators and other workers is greatly reduced. Also 
material is saved by eliminating base weight used for 
inertia mass. Other savings in production costs and 
improvements in efficiency of personnel are attained 
by separate mountings for motors, gauges, and tools 
Lord Mountings combat the destructive forces of 
vibration as effectively as scientific lubrication com- 
bats the wearing effect of friction. 

Lord is the Pioneer and leader in the science of 
vibration control and isolation thru the application 
of natural and synthetic rubber. Lord Shear Type 
Mountings and other Bonded Rubber Products are 
the embodiment of many exclusive techniques and 
patented features developed through years of research 
and practical application. 


To help you select the proper Lord Mounting for 
your specific objective, or to design it for you, Lord 
engineers are at your service. 


Every genuine Lord Mounting carries the name ‘‘LORD" 
embossed in the rubber or in raised letters on the forgings. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


it TAKES BONDED RUBBER Ze Sear 10 ABSORB VIBRATION sats PE tienin 


NEW YORK 280 MADISON AVE \ 
cwicaGo 520 WN. MICHIGAN AVE. \ 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY | sresss.cs.7"222e°%0ve are 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cameo s 
@AILWAY & POWE® ENGINEC@ING COMP... LTO. / 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Originators of Shear Type Bonded Rubber Mountings 


| hold on New York in a Nati 


there may possibly be a suffi 
of resentment toward A.( 
among Western Union's \x 
ployees to make recruitin 
for A.F.L. organizers who h 
in the rest of the Wes 
system. 

For the present, that 
cannot be expressed by me: 
drawing from A.C.A. becaus: 
tenance-of-membership cl: 
will remain in effect until n¢ det 
There will be little surpris« 
if at that time A.F.L.’s ¢ 
Telegraphers Union challenge. \.C 4 


Relations Board poll. 


East-West Union 


Waterfront and seagoing 
units on both coasts—six C10 
and one independent--planning 


an autonomous confederation, fg Get he 
Moving to knit tighter the ooperas 
tive arrangements which alread exist 
among six C.1.O. and one independent 
waterfront and seagoing unions, Harry 
Bridges of the West Coast longshore- 
men and Joseph Curran of the East 
Coast merchant sailors are sparking the 
formation of “one national organiza- 
tion of seamen, longshoremen, harbor 
workers, and officers of the maritime in- 
dustry.” 
e To Retain Autonomy—A convention 
has been announced for May at which 


FOR DELIVERING THE GOODS 


Syinbol of a tough job well done 1s 
the merchant seamen’s honorable 
discharge lapel button, similar to 
those worn by their brothers in the 
armed forces. U.S. Maritime Service 
has ordered 30,000 of the sterling 
silver gold-filled emblems from Hil 
born & Hamburger, New York, at : 
cost of 44¢ each; gives them to sea 


men who served 32 months or more 
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Your Company Plans to Expand in the East 


Let New York State’s NEW BUSINESS- 
INFORMATION SERVICE furnish the facts 
you will need! For details, send coupon below! 


H™ is a time-saver. A trouble-saver. A money-save) 
A unique business-information service by the State of 
New York-offered to you absolutely free! This service cai 
help you locate plant sites or factory space. It can give you 
necessary information on materials, labor, transportation. 
utilities—a wide range of market data—other informatio: 
of specific interest to your company—“tailor-made” to meet 


your particular needs! 
Put this service to work for you in finding the ideal loca 


tion for your company! Get full details on how it can be of 
se. Have the coupon below filled out and mailed today! 


Se 


bi your seectiany 00 tell tf timd tied hii coupon tiday 


Ree oe e OO OS Se OS CLES 
4 
_ M.P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 1404, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send further information about your special busi- 
ness service for companies seeking locations in the East to: 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Realism 


With the Case bill (BW—Feb.9 
'46,p76), the first measure the House 
has passed in several years over the 
determined opposition of organized 
labor, now in the Senate’s hands, 
some of its proponents are realisti- 
cally lowering their sights. Very few 
of them think of the Case bill as a 
“whole loaf,” but they know that it is 
a sizable cut and they are prepared 
to settle on a “half a loaf” basis. 

Business sentiment, for so long 
responsive to the slogan “Make the 
unions more responsible” (BW —Jan. 
26'46,p94), is mobilizing around Sec- 
tion 10 of the Case bill, in an effort 
to get at least this provision through 
the upper house. 

Section 10, entitled “Binding 
Effects of Collective Bargaining 
Contracts,” provides for the enforce- 
ability of all contract clauses through 
damage suits in state and federal 
courts. If it works out as its spon- 
sors intend, this section would cer- 
tainly make unions directly respon- 
sible for holding to the letter of the 
agreements they sign. 

But—and it is a very big but if 
management is going to avoid the 
sad experience of the Connally- 
Smith Act under which an intended 
piece of union-restricting legislation 
became a union weapon used against 
employers—the time has come when 
business must leave off the easy way 
ot thinking in slogans and really get 
down to bedrock facts on the “re- 
sponsibility” problem. 


Mutuality 


Like every such legislative clause, 
Section 10 of the Case bill provides 
for a mutuality of responsibility, 
binding alike on unions and man- 
agement. Distracted by the preva- 
ence of wildcat strikes, management 
has rather generally assumed that 
these contract-breaking walkouts are 
all there is to the responsibility prob- 
lem and that penalties for contract 
breaching will bother only the 
unions. This is far from the truth. 

William M. Leiserson, one of the 
nation’s most successful mediators, 
recently told the Senate Committee 
on Education & Labor something 
about this. He included it in a 
presentation of the facts of life in 
labor relations that the committee 


thought so knowledgeable that it re- 
quested him to draft a bill of his 
own. He pointed out that it is inevi- 
table that employers are in the 
position of violating their agree- 
ments much more often than unions. 

What happens is that employers’ 
responsibilities under a contract are 
carried out by foremen, superin- 
tendents, timekeepers, bookkeepers, 
and a host of other supervising or 
clerical personnel. These people will 
inevitably make some mistakes, or 
fail to carry out the provisions of an 
agreement, through ignorance or 
error, or for some other reason. Their 
acts of omission or commission initi- 
ate grievance charges based upon 
some application or interpretation of 
the contract. Such grievances are 
charges that the caer through 
his agents for whose acts he must 
answer, violated or failed to live up 
to the provisions of the contract. 


Violations 


General experience is that in about 
two out of every three cases of such 
pace submitted to arbitration, the 
employee or union position is up- 
held and the award goes against the 
employer. Since this means that im- 
partial arbitrators have held that the 
employer's action complained of was 
contrary to the requirements of the 
contract, the ruling is, in effect, that 
the employer has violated the con- 
tract. Although some caustic com- 
ments have been made about the im- 
partiality of labor arbitrators, it has 
been very rare indeed that a court 
has set aside an arbitrator's award. 
And that rarity would have to occur 
to save an employer if a union intro- 
duced such an award as evidence in 
a suit for damages as permitted under 
the Case bill. 

Therefore, if any penalties are to 
be imposed on either party who vi- 
olates a labor contract, or—as is also 
being suggested—if certain rights are 
taken away from the party acting 
contrary to the contract, the em- 
ployer, much more often than the 
union, would be in jeopardy. 

With at least the possibility that 
some of the Case bill can be writ- 
ten into law, it is vital that business 
take a long, hard look at the respon- 
sibility problem. It may be that the 
too hasty are forging a sword that 
will draw their own blood. 


one big union will be form. 
each of the component o sail 


will retain autonomy over t 
its affairs which it chooses 


The new organization, t! ne 
of which invited the A.F L. | a al 
to be met with charges of “« muni ag 
machinations,” will doubtle. 4ttems 
to raid unions on the East C+ dog 
and the West Coast merc! 4t ship 
where the A.F.L. is in contr 

Once launched it will in. cdiate 
claim 197,000 members, divic <i as foi 
lows: the National Maritin Union 
90,000; the International |  ngshor 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Us ion, 59 
000; the American Comm) nication 
Assn., 20,000; the Marine Fire: jen, Qj 
ers, Watertenders & Wipers Aysn., }5, 
000; the National Marine | alc 
Beneficial Assn., 11,000; the Marind ~ 


Cooks & Stewards Assn., 8,100: ang 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union of the P, 
cific, 3,000. 

e National Basis—The program for th 
new organization which 4s_practicalh 
certain to be approved at the Ma 
convention will provide that the na. 
tional unit will be empowered to seek 
nationwide agreements in the industry, 
to coordinate economic action (meaning 
to call industry-wide strikes), to main- 
tain national research and political ac- 
tion departments, and to publish a na- 
tional newspaper for maritime workers. 


STEEL FABRICATORS SIGN 


While efforts continued in Washing- 
ton to find a formula for settling the 
nationwide steel strike and other labor 
disputes (page 16), small plants, most of 
them steel fabricators, quietly were sigi 
ing contracts with the United Ste 
workers of America (C.I.O.) and put 
ting into effect the 184¢-an-hour wag 


+ 


increase recommended for the indust 


> 


\ 


by President Truman. Ala 
One of the latest to sign, the Gene: out 
American Transportation Corp., an East 
Chicago (Ind.) fabricator of railroad the 
equipment, reopened its plant this week Moar, 
after agreeing to make the ]84¢ hour! | 
raise retroactive to Jan. 1 for its |,20) S 
C.L.O. steelworkers. 
of ¢ 


Recent estimates set the number of 
fabricators who have agreed to the |5‘¢ effic 
hourly raise at 60 companies, al] sma 


Fabricating companies were in luded and 
in the steel union’s strike order, spoke: f 
men protested to Washington, » thout 
any opportunity to negotiate on tern tor: 


for a new contract. 
The Geneva Steel Co., government: 
owned plant operated at Provo, Utah, 
by U. S. Steel, agreed with A.F.L. nego- 
tiators on a contract raising | vurly 
wages 15¢, with the aes we HI 
from 78¢ to 93¢ an hour ant 
now is reduced to 700 employees. 
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AMERICA PROGRESSES 
THROUGH CONSTRUCTION 
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i: Public Benefits will be Great 
in the NATION’S HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


A large proportion of the nation’s highways through- 


edge and the determination to handle the work most 


i» aa ie He a 


) 


out the nation are scheduled for improvement in 
the next few years. This means an era of better, 
safer driving. 

So tremendous a job is one for experts, capable 
of directing the work with the maximum economy, 
efficiency, speed and consideration for the needs 
and convenience of the public. 

Highway officials, engineers and contrac- 


tors have the experience, the technical knowl- 


effectively. Moreover, in carrying out this great 
modernization program, they know that it is essential 
to minimize delays and inconvenience to the public, 
which will be driving more than ever after so many 
restrictive years. A.G.C. contractors have an im- 
portant place in this program. They can be depended 
upon to serve faithfully and well, because 
of the business principles for which the 


A.G.C. emblem stands. 


This advertisement is No. 4 of this series 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters —Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


MILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 


PRECISION PARTS 


SPINNING THE THREAD 
OF THE FUTURE 


This slender spindle, a very essential part of a 
textile machine, is a perfect example of the ability 
of Ace to do fine precision-work on a mass-production 
pasis. Twenty-four different operations were per- 
formed to produce its 22 dimensions . . . dimensions 
that had to be held to a tolerance of .0005” . . . rough- 
ing, heat-treating, straightening, finishing. 

Incredible accuracy on a mass-production basis... 
that’s the story of Ace: For small parts and assem- 
blies that require stamping, machining, heat-treating, 
and grinding . . . all under a single roof, sirigle 
responsibility . . . it will pay you to have an Ace up 
your sleeve. Send us a sample, sketch or blueprint 
for quotation. 


“oo 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA, 


THEY’LL COME BACK .o® 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 


1S) 
meet 
we anew? 


Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines 14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


Direct Agreement 


G.M.'s settlement with elec- 
trical workers for 1814¢ increase, 
after secret talks, evokes inter- 
union friction. 


General Motors Corp., whose im- 
portance in the electrical manufacturing 
industry is sometimes oyerlooked, last 
week left the position it had taken in 
common with General Electric and 
Westinghouse and signed a wage agree- 
ment giving C.1.0.’s United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers an increase 
of 184¢ an hour. 

This development sent 25,000 G. M. 
employees back to their jobs after a 
four-week strike that is still in progress 
against G. E. and Westinghouse. More 
significantly, it was the first settlement 


by direct agreement of any : 
walkout. Other large-scal 
have been concluded only ; 
ment seizure. ; 
e Blow to U.A.W.—The 2: 
G. M. employees, emplo; 
plants, are not covered b 
pany’s contract with U. E. k 
by C.1.0.’s United Auto W 
have been on strike since N 
their leaders have announce: 
ingness to settle for anythir 
the 194¢-an-hour wage bo 
mended by a presidential 
board. 

Intra-C.1.0. politics, whi 
seemed disposed to play o1 


some measure responsible for ¢! 
th 


ment with U. E. and 
secrecy surrounding the n 
that led to it. The settlemc 


rasses the U.A.W.—whose pr 
J. Thomas, protested that h 
even consulted by his broth« 


at tiatios 


C emp 
ident, J $ 


was ng 


r Ome 


JUST ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS 


The strike of New York harbor’s tugboat workers (page 16) left fleets of tug 
(above) plus barges tied up on one side of the Hudson River; on the other lox 
lines of coal-laden cars sat motionless while the union and tugboat operator 
wrangled and the city’s fuel supply reached the vanishing point. 
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DY TOM THUMB” 


is was the first American locomotive. It 
built in 1830 in a coachmaker’s shop 
Baltimore by Peter Cooper, an imagina- 
merchant. The flues of its boiler were 
d musket barrels, and its smokestack 
ced “like an aggravated putty-blower.” 
its first ran — to Ellicott’s Mills, with 
¢ car attached — it made as much as 
teen miles an hour going down hill. 
ome of the passengers took out their note- 
boks and jotted down sentences, to prove 
it was possible to do so while traveling 
such tremendous speed. 
century later came -America’s first 
reamlined train. Its journals were 


equipped with S§0S" Bearings. Pioneer- 
ing for years in the railroad industry, 
SS0S° Bearings had already proven them- 
selves by millions of miles of successful 
service under the most rugged conditions. 
Today SSS Bearings are an accepted 
standard for journals, for generators and 
for driving motors on the railroads of the 
nation. Since SS" makes so many types 
of anti-friction bearings, an SS0S engi- 
neer can give you expert help in selecting 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


oKF 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


ukKF 
Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


in the electrical union—and makes even 
more precarious the already disintegrat- 
ing ere of Walter Reuther, the 
G. M. auto strike leader. 

e Foe of Reuther—The U. E., a stead- 
fast adherent of the left-wing bloc in 
C.LO., is not at all loath to help cut 
Reuther down, since part of his prom- 
inence is the result of his leadership of 
anti-Communist forces within the labor 
movement. 

General Electric and Westinghouse, 
realizing that G. M. had more impor- 
tant union interests than were involved 
for it in the electrical strike, did not 
openly criticize the G. M. deal. They 
simply reiterated their gee state- 
ments that no basis for settlement 
of their strikes existed under prevailing 
price policies. 


POLICY, SANS TEETH 


Passage by the Virginia legislature of 
a toothless resolution declaring it “con- 
trary to the public policy” for public 
employees to join labor unions (BW— 
l'eb.2'46,p95) gave impetus this week to 
a campaign for stricter measures which 
would, among other things, blacklist 
from future employment any public 
employee who strikes. 

It remained doubtful, however, that 
proposals of a bill to put force behind 
the joint resolution, which was backed 
by Gov. William M. Tuck and passed 
with little floor opposition in the state 
assembly, would encounter such smooth 
sailing. Labor, in particular C.1.0., 
whose union of state, county, and 
municipal workers has been organizing 
in Richmond, strongly opposed even 
the mild resolution and sought to have 
it amended to sanction unionization of 
public employees for the “process of 
collective bargaining.” The C.1.0.’s 
floor spokesman was quickly shouted 
down. 

C.1.0. announced that it would con- 
tinue organizing Richmond municipal 
employees and representing them in cur- 
rent negotiations over wages and work- 


off new demands for passage of a strin- 
gent control bill—now tied up in com- 
mittee—to make the state policy bind- 
ing. 


Blood on the Rails 


With millions on strike in 
nation, the unending small-time 
fight over McNear’s T.P.&W.R.R. 
produces first real shooting. 


A week after the affray between 
armed guards and pickets on the strike- 
bound Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road which left two stnkers dead and 
three wounded, Peoria and environs still 
seethe with charges and countercharges. 

Owner of the T. P. & W. is George 
McNear, who saw an opportunity from 
his desk in a Wall Street bank, bought 
the road at a court sale on a shoe string, 
brought it to prosperity after he got it 
operating without union wage scales or 
rules about working conditions (BW— 
Jan.31’42,p20). In the process, he got 
himself at sword’s point with the rail- 
way brotherhoods but, up until the war, 
he won every tilt by never giving an 
inch. 
eThe War Years—Three-and-a-half 
years ago the government took over 
the T. P. & W. after a violent battle 
between McNear and the brotherhoods, 
complete with charges of dynamitings. 
Thus Office of Defense Transportation 
operated the road—at a handsome profit 
—until it was turned back to its owner 
last October. 

The unions immediately walked out, 
and since then the road has made only 
a few abortive attempts to turn a wheel. 
Train crews on connecting lines will not 
pass union picket lines, and manage- 
ments of other lines have refused to let 
trains with armed guards into their 
vards. 

It was one of these defiant attempts, 


nf conditions. That was enough to set 


called an “inspection trp,” 
tated the shooting scrape at 
e Four Guards Held—Now ' 
ers threaten to accuse McN. + of . 
der and four guards empk 
T. P. & W. are held on mur. cr ch, 
in nearby McLean Count fo; 
shooting. McNear, refusin; 
terviewed, telegraphed the ¢:\ cro, 
Illinois, asking for militia to protect 
railroad against what he te:ined , 
violence by the strikers. 

At the week’s end, a union ; 
meeting, called by C.1.O. and A} 
unions, decided against a proposed o 
day work stoppage by the 35.00 up; 
members in the Peoria area Inst. 
next Sunday was set as a Memorial | 
for the slain strikers. 
e Notable Fact—What interested , 
servers of the labor scene was that y 
neatly two million workers on gy 
across the country, the first real sh 
ing came in the years-old, siall-t 
fight between McNear and his 500 
employees. And the striking uni 
who really got tough were the railr 
brotherhoods, usually regarded by 
more militant labor unions as exp 
lobbyists and adroit presenters of brid 
to arbitrators and boards, but soft wh 
it comes to actually running a strike, 

Point at issue between McNear a 

the brotherhoods now is the signing 
a standard union contract continui 
the wages and working conditions 
prevailed during government operatic 
of the road. Chief stumbling block 
settlement has been the question of: 
hiring 17 former employees who, \i 
Near claims, engaged in violence again 
the road during the 1941 strike. 
e Impasse—When he took back t 
road, McNear offered to continue t 
wages and working conditions then 
effect and to rehire all except those wi 
had engaged in acts of violence. 

Efforts to arbitrate have failed, uni 
leaders contend, because McNear : 
sists on naming the arbitrator and spe 


fying the points to be arbitrated. 1h 


refuse to arbitrate the rehiring of 
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To Peoria returns the Toledo, Peoria & Western train whose “inspection” trip came to a halt at Gridley, IIl., whe 
a clash between train guards and pickets ended with two strikers dead, three wounded—and four arrests for murdé 
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N the photograph on this page you 

see one of the myriad ways in 
which aluminum is bringing new 
benefits to America. 


The shining sheet of crimped alu- 
minum being installed on this factory 
is a remarkable new product. 


For it is much more than ordinary 
aluminum. It is a special development 
of Reynolds engineers, so designed 
that sun, rain, snow, interior heat or 
moisture cannot destroy it. 


Once that sheet of Reynolds Life- 
time Aluminum is in place, it will 
stay there a lifetime—without paint- 
ing or maintenance. 

To meet today’s acute need for 


building materials, Reynolds is now 
producing millions of pounds of this 


Only once in a Lifetime 
will this picture be taken! 


new-type sheet—at a price 44% lower 
than the prewar cost of ordinary 
aluminum sheet. It will answer the 
demand for roofing and siding in 
large plants and smaller buildings, 
in plane hangars and farm buildings, 
in garages and truck trailers—wher- 
ever permanence, lightweight, and 
low cost are desirable. 


In this as in hundreds of other ways, 
from more efficient railroad cars to 
remarkable new aluminum foil food 
packages, Reynolds is using all its 
resources to make the magic of alu- 
minum availableto millions—ata price 
everyone can afford. For it is the firm 
policy of Reynolds Metals to assure 
to this country an economy of abun- 
dance inaluminum, the wonder-work- 
ing light metal. 


Aluminum may offer the great new 
advance in your business. For full in- 
formation write to Reynolds Metals 
Company, Aluminum Division, 2500 
South 3rd Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Positive check! 


FoR any manufacturing proc- 
ess demanding the use of 


controlled heat, there is an Amer- 
ican thermometer exactly right 
for the purpose. 


It may be a recording ther- 
mometer with a continous record 


of temperature and time, perhaps- 


installed as far as 200 feet from 
the source of heat—or the stand- 
ard glass thermometer in what- 
ever range of temperatures is 
required. 


American glass thermometers 
have a wide-angled construction 
to admit the maximum light so 
the broad stripe of red-reading 
mercury stands out clearly against 
the sharply defined scale. Glare- 
less glass, set in a damp-and-dirt 
proof frame, aids quick, easy 
reading. 


All American thermometers 
have several basic qualities— 
modern design, quick, easy read- 
ing and enduring accuracy. 


Specify “American” whenever 
you need industrial thermometers. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- 
mometers are sold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for information. 


ANERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of ‘American’ Industria! Instruments, Hancock Valves, 


Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidoted slety end Relief Valves. 


Builders of ‘Shew-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting speciaities. 


17 men, insist the strike will continue 
until McNear signs. 

In the meantime, grain shippers along 
the road, who have been unable to 
move their grain while the road is idle, 
are reported “eye. a $10,000 fund 
to appeal to the federal courts. If they 
succeed, they intend to sue to compel 
McNear to operate the road and the 
unions to permit its operation as a pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. Hearings 
last November before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission (BW—Nov.3’45, 
p102) adjourned without action. 


Newspapers Lose 


U.S. Supreme Court brushes 
aside “freedom of press” issue 
in holding publishers of dailies 
subject to wage-hour law. 


Newspa publishers who have 
feuded wit the Dept. of Labor's Wage 
& Hour Division since early days of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act received new 
setbacks this week when the U. S. Su- 
preme Court supported the wage-hour 
administrator with two 7-to-] decisions, 


both serving to extend the law’s cover- 


age over daily newspapers. 

e Subject to the Act—In one case, in- 
volving the now defunct White Plains 
(N. Y.) Daily Reporter, the court held 
that newspapers are in interstate com- 
merce, hence are subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, even though “only a 
negligible number of copies actually are 
sent across state lines. 

In the other case, brought by the 

Oklahoma Press Publishing -Co. of 
Muskogee, Okla., and the News Print- 
ing Co., Inc., of Paterson, N. J., the 
court decided that constitutional “free- 
dom of the press” guarantees do not bar 
federal investigators from demanding 
the right to inspect the books and 
records of newspapers to determine 
whether there has been any violation of 
the wage-and-hour law. 
e Not a Question of Size—The court 
was asked to rule on the eligibility of 
six former employees of the White 
Plains paper, which suspended publi- 
cation in 1941, to claim overtime pay. 
The newspaper had won a lower court 
decision supporting its contention that 
since only 45 of 10,000 copies left the 
state, it was not in interstate business, 
and therefore was not required to pay 
overtime. The high court, however, 
held that the mere fact that interstate 
shipments are made is sufficient to 
classify it. 

The Supreme Court did not rule on 
individual claims of former employees 
for overtime. That, it said, must be set- 
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ATTENTION 


HUGHES TOOL 
COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 
Our full time a ( 
of employees for the past 


Ten Regular Working 
Days since the strike be. 


tee Re : 
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gan was as follows: st 
He 
* 
January. 21 ..... 1406 We 
January 22.....1644 PR” 
January 23 ..... 1835 
January 24..... 1873 
January 25...... 1926 
January 28..... 2246 
January 29 ..... 2331 
January 30..... 2392 
January 31..... 2493 
February 1 ..... 2571 
This tly i : ~~ —_ 
ae ee 
inept ada pace p.m. for the sec- mot 
ee ~ 
it’s 
HUGHES TOOL Co, ff ,. 
kkk eee ee ee RW CC 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION & 4, 


Contending he doesn’t produce ste ma 
but processes it, Howard Hugh brou 
takes space in Houston papers ' 
prove his Texas tool company 1s i 
creasing production despite Unitefifans 
Steelworkers’ picket lines. Rejectin 
C.I.O. pleas to comply with Presides 
Truman’s suggested 184¢ increase, 
manufacturer-movie producer 1nsis' 

his 15¢ offer still holds, sees no reas 
barring those who want to wor 
Members of the Independent Met 
workers Union man two shifts @ 
though plant bargaining rights ax 
held by C.1I.O.—which contest 
Hughes’ advertised work shift figure 

The picket line, meanwhile, has bees 
extended to plants supplying Hughe 
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Everybody’s going— 


better go along, too! 


We're all booked for an extraordinary ride— 
most extraordinary in human history. 


It’s the one today’s science is taking us on— 
d it’s going to last the rest of our lives. 


It’s a trip through dazzling realms of new ideas, 
w comforts, new materials, new products, new 
quests over sickness and pain. 


; And a new magazine is arriving just in time 


make this journey completely clear, exciting, 
roughly enjoyable. It is Scl—ENcE ILLUSTRATED. 
will interpret what science is doing to us, what 
s going to do, in an utterly new way—crisply, 
orially, and above all, authoritatively. More 


an sixty percent of editorial matter will be pictures. 


SciENCE ILLUSTRATED will inevitably attract 
the kind of readers who are particularly on their 
toes for news and information about new things and 
new means which may enrich their lives. The kind 
of people who by nature are eager and enthusiastic 
to be pace-makers for the great mass of consumers 
when it comes to getting and using new things 
created by the new world of science. 


Advertising forms close 10th of second month 
preceding issue. Initial print order, 500,000 copies; 
circulation guarantee 250,000. Twenty-five cents. For 
further, full details, address SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, New 
York. Or phone your nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


Science 


Tee Rent 


ILLUSTRATED 


Deion peso iain to sient 


New Outlook for 
AIRLINE 
STOCKS 


ILL airline revenues of 

1946 double those of 1945? 
Or will much higher costs of 
operation, increased terminal facil- 
ities, and costly electronic equip- 
ment make 1946 profit gains 
disappointing? 

Current UNITED OPINION Report 
discusses both the near and long-term out- 
look for this expanding industry, and the 
question: Should Airline Stocks be bought 
now, or has rise in prices to all-time highs 
over-discounted the industry's prospects? 


6 Leaders Analyzed 
Included are analyses, chart studies, and 
recommendations on these leading Airline 
Issues: 


Amer. Airlines Transcon. & W. Air 
Braniff Airways Penn-Central Air. 
Eastern Air L. United Air L. 

A copy of this timely report will 
be sent gladly on request. 


Send for bulletin BK-11 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St ~ e Boston 16, Mass. 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size — easier, 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


$28 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 


tled in New York courts on the basis 
of each individual’s job. 

e Argument Brushed Off—In the second 
case the companies had refused access 
to their books unless the courts first de- 
termined that their newspapers—the 
Daily Phoenix and Times-Democrat of 
Muskogee, and the Paterson Evening 
News—are covered by the wage-and-hour 
act. The court held that the wage-hour 
administrator's decision that newspapers 
are subject to the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act is sufficient basis 
for a demand for access to a publisher’s 
records, 

It brushed aside arguments that news- 
papers have immunity from demands 
for access to records under constitu- 
tional amendments forbidding Congress 
to abridge freedom of the press, and 
protecting citizens from “unreasonable 
searches and seizures” of their prop- 
erties. 

Associate Justice Frank Murphy dis- 
sented in each case, declaring in the first 
that the White Plains paper—with less 
than one-half of 1% of its production 
for out-of-state subscribers—was a local 
business and was “plainly exctuded from 
this act.” 


PORT TROUBLE IN BOSTON 


A strike of 800 A.F.L. warehouse- 
men, members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Assn., at midweek crip- 
pled loading operations on food and 
wool ships in Boston harbor, threatened 
to spread into a port-wide tie-up unless 
a quick settlement resulted from con- 
tinuing negotiations on demands for an 
increase in pay. 

The warehousemen demanded a 30¢ 
increase in hourly wages, to $1.20 an 
hour. Employers offered $1 an hour, 
said that their warehousemen would set- 
tle for that figure but that I.L.A. na- 
tional officers were forcing local mem- 
bers to hold out for the entire $1.20 
rate. Negotiations have been under way 
since Dec. I. 

Warehousemen posted pickets only 
at the 21 waterfront freight storage 
depots. Since most loadings in Boston 
are direct from railroad freight cars or 
trucks, and most unloadings are to 
freight cars or trucks for transhipment, 
the warehouse strike affected initially 
only a small portion of the port’s busi- 
ness. 

But while the warehousemen’s union 
officers announced there would be no 
immediate extension of the strike on 
the Boston waterfront, there were in- 
creasing signs that I.L.A. longshore- 
men’s locals and A.F.L. teamsters would 
be asked to quit work in a sympathy 
walkout if direct pressure on warehouse 
operators failed to bring an early settle- 
ment. 
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Detroit Patter. 


Auto suppliers sig: ng 
wage contracts that are peg, 
closely to Ford and <hry 
agreements with U.A.W. 


The dam blocking the wa’ to gg 
tive bargaining agreements i: the » 
mobile industry is crumbling unde 
pressure of the pattern develc sed ig 
recent Ford and Chrysler «zreemg 
(BW—Feb.2’46,p15). 

e U.A.W. Is Shocked—New vage 
ulations are being signed! rig)it and| 
in Detroit and outer environs of the 
dustry, pegged closely to the | 84¢ 

of the Chrysler deal. Even at Geng 
Motors, where the continuing auto w 
strike touched off the national y 
drive of the C.I.O. last year, a sinj 
agreement was reached last week 

with the C.I.O. United Elect 
Workers. 

The G.M. agreement with J, 

opened up a bitter union schism, 
C.I1.O. United Auto Workers made 
bones about its shock at the action 
the electrical workers in signing 
184¢ while the auto workers were pi 
eting for 194¢ (page 90). The Det 
strike council urged Philip Murry 
force U. E. to rescind its action. 
e Offers Checkoff—General Mot 
meanwhile, made a similar offer to 
auto workers, narrowing the wage g 
between them to 1¢ an Ric. But 6) 
hedged its offer with several conditio 
the chief one being the proposal th 
work resumption would be under 
interim contract consisting of the « 
contract stripped of all provisions 
serted in it by National War La 
Board directive. 

This would mean_ elimination 

maintenance of membership, most} 
terly fought of the present bargain 
issues. In return General Motors offe 
to install a checkoff, but stipulated t 
the company would not be required 
discipline or discharge anyone at 
request of the union. 
e Union Walks Out—When this p 
posal was made, the labor delegat 
walked angrily out of the mecting, 
sisting that G.M. stick to the letter 
the recommendation of the fact-findi 
panel appointed by the governm 
(BW—Jan.19’46,p94). 

A federal mediator, James Dewey,! 
newed efforts to bring the parties 
gether for further discussions. Des! 
the breakoff, it was evident that t 
were much closer together on te 
than they had been since the walk 
began last November. 

General Motors of Canada, Lt 
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LIKE OLD MAN RIVER 


They just keep rolling along! 


Kelly is the trucker’s tire! Built in 
one of the most modern tire plants— 
up to the minute in materials, meth- 
ods, design—it has something extra 
the trucking industry likes . . . 

Ruggedness and dependability that 
reflect 52 years of tire craftsmanship! 

Fleet records bear this out—show 
Kellys “keep on rolling” long after 
other tires are through. 


Try the new Kelly. Test it against 
others if you like. It’s completely re- 
designed to run cooler, with a new 
tread contour that relaxes rubber in- 
stead of stretching it. But most impor- 
tant, it has Kelly character, Kelly 
quality. It will ‘take it” and “take it”? 
and come back for more! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Fleet Records show “Kellys are Tough.” 


KELLY QUALITY COSTS LESS 


PER MILE! 


In a move on the public relations 
front designed (1) to confute union 
critics who charge that labor organ- 
izations are suspiciously secretive 
about their financial affairs and (2) 
to embarrass the high-salary bracket 
officialdom of the A.F.L., the C.LO. 
has disclosed some salient economic 
statistics about its 36 affiliated unions. 
¢ Power, Not Money—These figures 
show that the average C.1.O mem- 
ber has paid an initiation fee of less 
than $5 and that his monthly dues 
are around $1.50. 

Only four C.1.O. union presidents 
draw a five-figure salary. ‘These are 
Philip Murray, who gets no income 
for being C.1.O. chief but who tops 
the salary list by being paid $20,000 
a year by the steelworkers; Sidney 
Hillman, paid $15,000 annually by 


C1.O—Its Fees, Dues, Salaries 


the men’s clothing workers; and 
Emil Rieve in textiles and Samuel 
Wolchok in retail-wholesale, who 
get $10,000 each. In addition to their 
salaries, each high union official gets 
what is likely to be a generous ex- 
pense account, but reports of the 
extravagant expense allowances pock- 
eted by labor leaders are frequently 
exaggerated. Power, not money, is 
the big reward of labor leadership 
e Frequent Elections—Only Samuel 
Wolchok holds office as a C.I.O. 
union president for three years. 
Every other union head must face 
reelection annually or biennially. 
The C.1.O. also notes that only 
two of the 36 organizations fail to 
make regular financial reports. 
Dues, initiation fees, and top offi- 
cer salaries in the 36 unions: 


Annual 
Salary of 
* Highest 
Initiation Monthly Paid 
Union Fee Dues Officer 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists & 

pe a rey $3-$10 $1-$2.50 $4 ,680 
Automobile Workers. . ey STaey 2-15 1 9,000 
Barbers & Beauty Culturists.. ae 3-25 1+ 4,680 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers... .. 10, maximum 1.40-2 15 ,000 
American Communications Assn... .. 1-20 1 4,680 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers... 2, minimum 1.50 5,200 
Farm Equipment & Metal Workers. . 2-15 1-1. 50 5,000 
Federal Workers. .... ie 1-2 1-1. 50 5,000 
Fishermen & Allied Workers 10, maximum 50¢-1.25 4,160 
Food, Tobacco & somneaem Work- 

Ooch oieacinks 2-5 1.50 minimum 4,940 
Fur & Leather Workers. . landup 1.40 minimum 5,200 
Furniture Workers .... ere 2-15 1-2 5,720 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. .... 2-5 1-1.50 3,600 
Glass, Ceramic & Silica Workers. ... minimum 1% of 5,600 

earnings 

Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific. 10, maximum 1.50-3 (no officers 

full time) 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen. . . 1-10 set by locals 5 ,980 
Marine Cooks & Stewards. . 32 2 4,840 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn... . 50 2 7,500 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 2-10 1.25 8 ,000 
National Maritime Union. 15 2.50 7,800 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 2-10 1-5 6,000 
American Newspaper Guild 1-10 1-5 6,750 
Office & Professional Workers. 2 1.50-3.50 7,800 
Oil Workers. .. 2-25 2-3 6,600 
Packinghouse Workers. ePP 2 set by locals 4,500 
Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty 

Workers........ 2-10 1-1.50 5,200 
Retail, Wholesale, Dept. Store Em- 

ee SS ee . 10, maximum 1-+t 10 ,000 
Rubber Workers. ..... 2 1 4,500 
Shoeworkers.......... .. 2, minimum 1, minimum 5,200 
State, County & Municipal Workers. . 1-5 1-2 5,000 
RR eS «a 3 1-1.50 20 ,000 
Stone & Allied Products Workers. 5, minimum 1.25 3,000 
Textile Workers. ... 1-10 1, minimum 10 ,000 
Transport Service Employees 5 1.50 4,000 
Transport Workers Union. ... 3 1.25-1.75 5,200 
Weeden. ok ccc ds dusnss .vccetts 5 1, minimum 5,200 


whose affairs function quite 
ently of the parent United St ‘cs 
pany, last week end signed aan 
ment with the U.A.W. provid ng ¢ 
dues checkoff. 

e Suppliers Signing Up-In Det, 
meanwhile, Briggs Mfg. Co. bc-ame§ 
first of the major supplier firn 
plete a postwar agreement \ ith 4 
auto union. Its new contract, . crived 
in three quick days of negotiatin 
vided an 184¢ wage raise, 

The most significant featur. of 4 
agreement was the retention of ; 
tenance of membership. It marked 4 
first time this issue has been preseniy 
and solved in any of the major x 
negotiations, since m. of m. does y 
appear in the Ford (union shop) , 
Chrysler (open shop) contracts. — 
e Citywide Seniority—A novel feature 
the Briggs agreement was the cstablig 
ment of citywide seniority in Detr 
for all company workers—about |2,(j 
today and probably twice that num 
when work reaches capacity, spre 
through a half-dozen separated plan 

A string of smaller companies, mea 
while, were falling in line with ¢ 
general auto wage pattern. At one, { 
Detroit plant of Champion Spark Piy 
Co., the U.A.W. triumphantly 
nounced that raises for some high » 

classifications ranged up to as much 
26¢ an hour. 


Union Housing 


Cooperative project fo 
textile employees will provid 
modern homes at lower cos 
C.1.0. sponsors corporation. 


Accepting the responsibility for finé 
ing homes for an influx of rayon worker 
into the mill village of Front Rovd 
Va., in 1940, C.1.0.’s Textile Worker 
Union of America decided upon ty 
bold experiment of building its om 
nonprofit housing development. ‘Toda 
with 50 homes nearing completion, }\¥ 
more in the planning stage, T.W.U: 
is convinced that the experiment-é 
spite the many delays that have 0 
curred—will be a success, is planning t 
try it elsewhere. 
e Nonprofit Venture—The Front Rovd 
housing situation became acute in 194 
when the American Viscose Corp. & 
tablished a new plant there with ! 00 
workers. The town’s population wa 
2,700. Accommodations which the nev 
workers found available were poor, tt 
the most part, and when the compat" 
announced expansion plans housing div 
satisfaction increased. 

Result of a number of mass ict? 
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Now_ when you are sweating out production to 
catch up with peacetime demand—when every 
shut-down means lost marketing opportunity as 
well as costly labor and machines standing idle— 
give Rollway right-angle loading a chance to 
prove what it can do for you in the way of pre- 
ventive maintenance. 
Rollway Right-Angle Roller Bearings will help 
your machines to run longer under heavier loads 
. with lower maintenance cost ... and low 
bearing-replacement costs. That’s because Rollway 
right-angle loading splits all compound loads 
into the two simple components of pure radial and 
pure thrust .. . carries each of these components 
on a separate bearing assembly at right angles to 
the roller axis. It reduces the unit loading on 
rollers and bearings. Insures lower starting and 
running torque. Eliminates all resultants from 
oblique loads, all piling up of thrust and radial 
loads on the same bearings. That’s why you get 
longer periods of precision operation, with fewer 
shut-downs for service or replacement. 


@ Send us a print or detailed description of 
your bearing needs for free bearing analysis 
and recommendation. No charge. No obligation. 
S.A.E., and American Standard metric dimensions 
and tolerances are available for most applica- 
tions, assuring quick supply and low replacement 
costs. 


ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 
Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


PLLORS CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 


MMM a ale aa I SE I a ac ti scalinsa aoe Tce at cedanclaraccacalaataas amtentiadaaiaalaliatnaiattaad 
SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia * Boston « Pittsburgh » Youngstown « Cleveland « Detroit + Chicago « St. Paul « Houston « Tulsa * Los Angeles 


I don’t mind work but I am sick and tired of fighting winter. 
Idle machines—because men can’t get to work... 
interrupted shipments—in and out ... increased fuel costs. 
So help me, I am going 


MR. JONES DECIDES to look around for a plant 


location where snow, 


TO DO SOMETHING | sleet and ice are con- 
spicuous only by their 
ABOUT THE WEATHER absence. * * * * Here 
in Georgia a mild climate 
allows uninterrupted production the year-round. 
Plant construction costs less. Fuel costs are lower. 
Here you will find abundant raw materials, plenty of good soft 
water, excellent transportation facilities, 


~Uum im tiiiiis 
a jemquenegs 


‘Nae 


an 
‘al 


VE 


dependable electric power at low rates, an ample 
labor supply—99% native-born. You will find, 
too, a widespread spirit of friendliness, mutual respect and 
confidence between workers and management. In Georgia 
a friendly people and a friendly climate smooth 
the way for profitable operation. 


Write today for booklet, “Plant the Future in Georgia,” which 
highlights Georgia’s Industrial advantages. 


S 


In many of Georgia's excellent small 
towns where there are no large in- 
dustries, you will find an ample 
supply of intelligent, adaptable, 
friendly workers. Our staff of indus- 
trial engineers has assembled accu- 
rate data on favorable industrial sites 
for specific lines of manufacture. 


PLANT the Future in 
Write Industrial Development Div., 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, & @) RG i A 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


ings, attended finally by T.W.' 4 
tional representatives, was a dc ad 
form a nonprofit, cooperative 
tion to build houses exclusive] 
tile worker shareholders. The i 
jective was a 400-home project 
narrowed down to an initial an 
mental 150-home unit. 

e Bought Large Tract—Sha: 
sold to union members who 
to be on the list of eligibles 
homes. Investments were sn 
more than $24,000 was paid 
treasury of the closed corporati 
International union officers an 

sentatives chipped in to complcte + 
$25,000 needed to buy a tract of Jap; 
which engineers employed by the un 
had recommended for developme 
Clear title to the land was sufficient : 
get private financing for construction 

Wartime shortages and priorities 
tape made subsequent steps in the p: 
ect slow, with headaches plentiful { 
T.W.U.A. construction engineers, fina 
cial advisers and legal counsel, and |; 
corporation directors. Now, howeve: 
the first section is under roof, needs o 
window sashings and other fixtures fc: 
completion. 

@ Design Is Varied—The houses, of « 
masonry construction, with full bax 
ments, are located on landscaped \ot 
60 ft. by 150 ft. Although homes ax 
uniform in size, each differs in son 
respect from neighboring residence: 

Each house has a living room, dining 
room, fully equipped kitchen, modem 
bathroom, and two bedrooms on the 
first floor. Floors are hardwood, an¢ 
each living room has a large fireplacc 
Space for two extra bedrooms is pr 
vided in an unfinished but complet: 
lined and insulated second floor. Front 
are attractive; construction durable, wit! 
family use—and possible expansion—the 
keynote. 

Houses are located on paved street 
with concrete curbs and sidewalks. Re: 
reational grounds and other communit 
facilities are included in the develop- 
ment, and part of the purchase co: 
of houses goes to their cost. 

@ No Labor Problems—Cost of building 
similar modern homes individually wa 
estimated at $8,000—too steep for the 
rayon workers. All included, _ the 

T.W.U.A.-sponsored homes will cost 2 

maximum of $5,000, with a down pav- 
ment of about $700 and monthly 

charges of $30 or less. 

Since one of the first moves made by 
the T.W.U.A. was the signing of a for- 
mal agreement with the A.F.L. Building 
Trades Council, no labor problems wer 
encountered. The C.1.O. union 
ported “most cordial’’ relations with its 
A.F.L. labor, found the A.F.L. “ver 
cooperative and helpful” in planning 
and carrying through the program. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


There need no longer be any doubt about the U. S. S. R.’s plans for 
the future. 


Stalin made it unmistakably clear in his pre-election address that, 
while the Soviet Union may continue on a more or less cooperative basis 
as a member of the United Nations Organization, the country will rely 


for its security on nothing less than its own strength. 


INESS WEEK 
UARY 16, 1946 


6 
The Soviet Union, already the world’s second industrial power (after 
the U. S.), intends as rapidly as possible to narrow the production disparity 
between the two nations. 
And, as in the first three five-year plans, the resumption of peacetime 
planning again places emphasis on heavy industry, transportation and com- 
munications, and scientific research. 


o 

Don’t miss the dual significance of the production goals revealed by 
Stalin. 

Steel output of 60,000,000 tons would compare with a peak of about 
90,000,000 tons in the U.S., but if German and Japanese capacities are 
cut as planned, Russia’s 60,000,000 tons would be greater than the com- 
bined production of all other countries except the U. S. 

While Moscow has frequently failed to meet some of the production 
goals of the various five-year plans, none of the newly announced objectives 
is beyond achievement if Russia is willing to pay the price. 


Average yearly gain in steel output from the inauguration of the first 
five-year plan in 1928 until the outbreak of the war was well above 1,000,000 
tons. 

Starting from today’s larger base, the Soviet Union could, according 
to experts, boost capacity between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons a year 
if it is willing to sacrifice other things (page 113). 

+ 

Whether Moscow works at top speed to reach these heavy-industry 
objectives or begins seriously to meet the almost bottomless demand for 
consumer goods will depend on developments abroad. 

Serious interference by other members of the Big Five in the affairs of 
any state bordering on the U. S. S. R. would keep Moscow completely on 
the defensive. 

So would any sign of an Anglo-U. S. coalition. The Russians have 
already expressed the fear that our pending loan to Britain is a political 
device aimed at them and designed to assure an informal allionce. 

eS 

American executives should not overlook the bold new challenge in 
Stalin’s latest speech. 

Ostensibly aimed at the Soviet electorate, the talk was shrewdly planned 
to appeal to the one billion people in the industrially backward countries 
along Russia’s borders—from Poland through the Middle East and India 
to China and Korea. 

Moscow has made it clear now that it intends to impress these countries 
with the speed of industrialization under Communism. 

It remains for executives in the Western democracies to prove that 


a i = 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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PAGE 112 


capitalism and private enterprise cm develop plans adaptable to these 


countries, and can do the job before they turn to Moscow for their pattern. 


2 
The prospect of quick congressional action on the $3,750,000,000 Brit- 
ish loan is fading. 


The domestic wage-price crisis has already forced the Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee to put the OPA extension bill ahead of the loan. 

Meanwhile, London estimates that Britain’s current gold and dollar 
reserves have dropped to $1,400,000,000. 

Since this is due in part to the decision to supply India, Denmark, 
and other sterling countries with dollars in order to kill U.S. opposition to 
the loan, officials are now concerned over the possible effect of a neces- 
sary reversal of the policy. 

Exporters should not be surprised if London temporarily cuts more 
drastically than ever into present limited import quotas on supplies from 
the U. S. 

e 

It’s possible that the British will apply for an interim Export-Import 

Bank credit if Congress delays action on the $3,750,000,000 credit much 


longer. 


Actually, any such loan would be made only against the security of 
the larger credit, and would be deducted from it whenever it is passed by 
Congress. 

Since big orders for the re-equipment of British industry are being held 
up for lack of dollars, and because London is threatening to slash film and 
tobacco imports if the financial stringency continues, important U. S. indus- 
tries will urge the special Ex-Ilm Bank deal. 


= 
Nothing decisive was accomplished at the Anglo-U. S. air conference 
in Bermuda. 


London, while appearing to yield ground by granting U. S. carriers 
pausing in England the right to fili empty seats if passengers are available, 
actually hedged the concession with so many restrictions that American oper- 
ators are little better off than before. 

And frequency of schedules is still tied to traffic rates—which are 
left to be settled at a series of regional conferences. 

First of these—the North Atlantic Conference—meets in New York 
on Feb. 25. 


. 
Watch Argentina for a showdown on Feb. 24, date set for the national 
election. 


Washington’s continuing blasts against the Peron government—includ- 
ing this week’s 130-page barrage accusing Buenos Aires of active cooperation 
with Germany during the war—is an open invitation: 

(1) To the Argentines to toss out the Peron clique. 

(2) To the United Nations and to the Pan-American group of nations 
to have no further dealings with Argentina until the present government is 
changed. 

Alarmed at mounting antipathy among the electorate, Peron is reported 
planning to call off the election unless his success seems assured. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 16, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


The world has been wondering: How 
diy hurt is Russia? How quickly will 
¢ phenomenal advances under suc- 
ssive five-year plans be resumed? 
Stalin did not give the answers in his 
ction-eve address last week, but he 
give some clews. ‘They were the first 
e world has had since the fact-packed 
yt in February, 1941, of Nikolai 
omesensky, chairman of the State 
anning Commission, 
Two Russias—Stalin repeated the 
)40 production figures Voznesensky 
ad given the 18th Party Conference, 
nd proudly compared them with the 
tput of Czarist Russia in 1913. They 
ritomized the difference between two 
ussias at the start of two world wars. 
viet production was two, three, four, 
five times as great as Czarist produc- 
»n of oil, steel, iron, cotton, coal, and 
arketed grains. 
But Stalin also made some promises 
r the future. He predicted: (1) early 
jlition of the sationing system; (2) 
panded production of mass-consump- 
m goods, raising of living standards, 
d the lowering of prices; (3) scientific 
hievements equal or superior to those 
sewhere in the world; (4) a mighty 
ptional upsurge, so that Russia will be 
sured “against any eventuality.” 
Targets—Concretely, Stalin set the 
llowing targets—to be achieved in “‘per- 
pps three new five-year plans, if 
tt more”: pig iron, 50,000,000 metric 
ns; steel, 60,000,000 metric tons; coal, 
10,000,000 metric tons; oil, 60,000,- 
0 metric tons. 
These figures represent a doubling of 
peace (1940) and a trebling of 
al, iron, and steel output (table). 
Guns and Butter—The basic economic 
iestion raised by these targets is: Can 
¢ Soviet Union have its guns and 
itter, too? 
The answer will not be clear until 
kta become available on the planned 
te and volume of investment and its 
istribution between production and 
bnsumption goods industries. During 
he decade before the war, Moscow de- 
Dted maximum effort to the creation 
military potential. 
Rededication?—It has already been 
bncluded by some that the achieve- 
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bussia Sets New Goals 


Stalin’s call for industrial expansion stresses the conflict 
tween heavy-industry needs for national security and popular 
smand for consumer goods. Plans may meet both requirements. 


ment of the targets set by Stalin for 
1960—that is, in three five-year plans— 
will automatically exclude his promised 
alleviation of consumer-goods shortages 
and rising living standards. It has, in 
fact, been accepted as a rededication to 
a national-defense economy in prepa- 
ration for a showdown battle with the 
“encircling world of capitalism.” 

On the evidence of available Soviet 

statistics this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion. 
e Larger Base—During thc _ thirties, 
Soviet steel capacity was enhanced by 
as much as 3,600,000 metric tons in 
a single year (1935-36) at the expense 
of civilian-goods output. Given the 
larger economic base from which the 
proposed postwar expansion begins, the 
target may be achieved without the ne- 
cessity for undue diversion of capital 
investment from consumption goods 
industries. 

An average annual increment to stcel 
capacity of less than 3,000,000 metric 
tons over a 15-year period—perhaps 
starting at a lower rate but stepping up 
as U.S.S.R. capacity grows—would per- 
mit achievement of Stalin’s goal by 
1960 and still leave room for raising con- 
sumption standards. ‘ 

e Investment Ratio—For, before the 
war, the Soviet Union had steel capacity 
barely one-third that of the U.S., and 


‘40% of the $100-billion American gross 


national product, but it may be esti- 
mated that gross investment in industry 
(1940) was about $6 billion in the 


Nikolai A. Voznesensky, 42-year-old 
head of Russia’s State Planning Co: 

mission, is responsible for the Sovict 
Union's first postwar Five-Year Plan 
salient details of which provided th« 
feature of Marshal Stalin's electioi 
eve speech. Youngest member of tli 
Politburo, the little group of 14 men 
who rule the U.S.S.R., Voznesensky 
won his high post in 1935, just as th 

third Five-Year Plan was inaugurated. 


U.S.S.R. as against $9 billion in 
United States (BW—Apr.7'45,p120 

If the Soviet maintains this 15 
investment ratio ($6 billion of the $4' 
billion national product), it will prob 
ably have doubled its total output in 
decade, thus it could have more butt 
and more steel as well. The precise divi 
sion of the expansion between hea: 
(capital goods) industry, and light (con 
sumer goods) industry remains to be 
determined by top Soviet policy, which 


N.a.—not available * 1941 estimate. 


of Mines, 


+ 1941; League of Nations. 


Russian Production—and Postwar Goals 
(Figures in Millions of Metric Tons) 


Stalin’s 
-—Five-Year Plan Goals—~X Latest Postwar 
1913 First Second Third Data Goal 
Pigiron.... 4.2 10.0 16.0 22.0 17.0* 50.1 
Seabee, SE 4.2 10.3 17.0 28.0 21.0+ 60 
Coal 29.1 75.0 152.5 243.0 171.0+ 00.1 
ee 9.2 21.7 46.8 54.0 37.7x 64 
SN 4 ks 21.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 38.0 
Cotton 7 1.9 2.3 n.a. | 4.5 


x 1944; U.S. Buree 


<a — — 


in turn depends on domestic and world 
conditions. 

e l'car of Encirclement—A much faster 
rate of industrial expansion might be 
achieved at the expense of the civilian 
economy under certain circumstances— 
primarily continued or intensified fear 
of capitalist encirclement. Repetition of 
the pattern of the first three five-year 
plans might then be anticipated. 

The first plan, begun in 1928, was 

intended to expand industrial facilities, 
and the second was to continue this 
drive with a switch-over to civilian pro- 
duction midway in its course. But the 
shadow of impending war compelled the 
scrapping of this plan, so that all the 
13 years encompassed by the three plans 
were devoted to. producing the backbone 
of a military economy. 
e Conflicting Needs—Simlarly, the early 
postwar years may emphasize heavy 
industry im order to regain and surpass 
the prewar levels of production. This 
may seem desirable to Moscow, ‘until 
the world security agency has been 
tested and found strong, 

On the other hand, the impact on 
living standards of wartime destruction 
and low civilian production creates pres- 
sure for immediate emphasis on con- 
sumer output. This was indicated by 
Stalin’s heading the list of promises with 
“removal of rationing” and “incteased 
production of the goods of mass con: 
sumption.” 


Vital to Russia’s Five-Year Plan is the 


rebuilding of the twice-bombed 
Dneprostroi Dam. As the great wall 
again rises, workers rush to complete 
turbine stations (lower right) to sup- 
ply power vital to heavy industry. 
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Mexico-First Law 


Stern limitations on entry 
of foreign capital are listed in 
bill sponsored by president and 
slated for congress’ approval. 


MEXICO, D. F.—The wave of na- 
tionalism which is sweeping Latin Amer- 
ica has brought a new and alarmingly 
restrictive degislativé proposal to the 
Mexican congress. Its provisions would 
place heavy limitations on .the entry 
of foreign capital and enterprise into 
Mexico. 

The proposed legislation has been 

paralleled by clamor from Mexican in- 
dustrialists for protection for infant in- 
dustries—in opposition to United Na- 
tions plans for a general lowering of 
barriers to trade—and by the arbitrary 
introduction by the Treasury Dept. a 
few weeks ago of stiff additional duties 
on imports of foreign “luxury” goods 
(BW—Jan.19’46,p104). 
e Restrictive Terms—The law submitted 
to congress by President Avila Camacho 
would require that foreigners, and Mex- 
ican companies that have foreign con- 
nections, must first petition the Min- 
istry of Foreign affairs for express 
authorization: 

(1) To acquire or establish business 
enterprises, or control ever them, in 
industry, agriculture, stock-raising, lum- 
bering; the purchase, sale, or exploita- 
tion of real estate; or acquisition of 
interest in companies involved in these 
activities. 

(2) For the purchase and sale of 
shares or interest in any business by 
which control over any enterprise re- 
ferred to would or could pass to a 
foreign party. 

(3) For modification of companies, 

or their operations, involving changes 
covered in the first limitation. 
e Control by Mexicans?—Special _re- 
quirements might be imposed compel- 
ling 51% participation of Mexicans in 
the capital invested. 

The government explanation of the 
new law includes the claim that capital 
entering Mexico to escape high taxes at 
home is a threat to the stability of the 
national economy. 

It holds that it is the duty of the 
state to channel surplus capital toward 
the creation of new sources of wealth, 
and to prevent it from engaging in 
speculation. 

e Dollar Surplus—There are no official 
figures on the amount of capital which 
has entered Mexico in the last five years, 
but it is known that a dollar surplus of 
around $350 million has been accumu- 
lated, largely as a result of wartime 


favorable trade balances. | ‘Th« 
fear that “fugitive” funds, w! 
part of this dollar bloc, might 
withdrawn, but there have bec 
of this happening in the mo: 
the end of the war. 

The proposed new law was 
edly severe, but not unexpecic 
replace a poorly enforced « 
measure of July 7, 1944, w! 
tained similar restrictions. 

@ Less Perturbed—l'oreign bu 
with long experience in Mexic C 
concerned than are newcomers. | 
timers have long expected tig] ) 
lation, but say that everything 

upon how you handle the go 
officials and how you present \ 

to them. They point out that the |% 
law did not impede American inv 
ment in Mexico. 

Mexico has been given all kind; 
economic encouragement--through of 
cial loans and technical assistance, ; 
well as by the influx of private } 
ness enterprise and capital—but \exic 
nationalists and economists fearfu! 
“capital imperialism” want foreg 
funds channeled carefully into essenty 
lines. 
© Political Pressure—Miguel Alem 
presidential candidate of the Mexic 
Confederation of Workers (C.T.M),; 
campaigning on a program of industr 
ization, and C.T.M. leader Lombard 
Toledano is also for industrializatio 
In fact, the new law might have bea 
written by him. Two years ago he a 
vocated “adjustment of foreign inves 
ments by specifying where such: inves 
ments can be made without threate 
ing control of the national econo: 
fixing their proportion to domestic cay 
tal to prevent displacement toward no 
productive industries; channeling fo 
eign investments toward fulfillment 
national economic needs.” 

Toledano’s program was accepted |: 
year by the first conference of lab 
and industry where the hatchet » 
buried and both parties agreed to wor 
together for Mexico’s industrializatia 
The 60 business delegates represent: 
5,000 Mexican enterprises. 
¢ Looking for Machinery--A joint con 
mittee, studying the modernization | 
the textile industry, is now preparing ! 
visit the United States. Labor put 
foot down more than two years # 
(BW-—Sep.18’43,p50) to prevent th 
acquisition of secondhand U.S. textil 
equipment, and the joint mission wil 
be looking for good goods. 

The congress is expected to pass tht 
law without hesitation. Before th 
Chamber of Deputies passed the mea 
ure on to the Senate last month, ! 
added a few restrictions of its own. Bv' 
the effect will depend upon how strict!) 
it is enforced. 
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WHEN YOU BEGIN TO BUILD 


HERE are many ways to save money in 
building —important money — but none 
as this. 
hen you plan to build—as soon as 
decision is made—appoint a repu- 
architect and call in Turner to act asa 
ce of information as details of drawings 
specifications are developed. Scores of 
hitects have welcomed having Turner 
ociated with them for this purpose. 
Dver the years, Turner has saved many 
its clients hundreds of thousands of 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION 


BOSTON NEW 


dollars on this basis—on buildings cost- 
ing modest sums up to those costing into 
the millions. 

The reason is simple. When construc- 
tion problems—and such factors as the 
availability and relative cost of materials 
—are taken into consideration while the 
plans are being drawn, many otherwise 
needless expenses can be avoided from the 
beginning. Frequently, when the plans 
are completed and approved, it is too late. 


Turner’s methods of cost-control and 


its “cost-consciousness” are well known 
—which is just one of many reasons wh) 
60 per cent of its business has been repeat 
business, from clients already familiar 
with the advantage of working with Turner 

If you are contemplating building—o: 
already far advanced into the planning 
stage—it will pay you to call in Turner. 
More than $700,000,000 worth of building 
over the past 43 years—covering 2000 
structures of various types—attest to the 
kind of experience available to you. 


COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1902 


yYorx« 


PHRGitLABELPHIA 


HOW THIS WORKS FOR... 


(a) Certification determines quality. Manu- 
facturer has security of a public ac- 
ceptance of that quality plus a constant 
check of his product. 


(b) Certification provides dealer with a 
product which has public acceptance as 
specifications are generally available.” 

(c) Certification provides assurance to the 
public of the effort of the maker to 
provide a product of known value, 


o 
Certification that is Valid 
Write for this new brochure on 
modern selling. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc 


2 East End Ave. at 79th St. * New York 21, N.Y 


p gsenting the NEW 
 MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


NO. 6 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


Retentiess research and rigorous laboratory 
tests with various industrial materials have re- 
sulted in the successful development of this 
revolutionary new No. 6 MIKRO-ATOMIZER, 
for production of microscopically fine powders 
from 1 to 25 microns. 

Performance is gvearanteed as to capacity, 
power required, average and minimum particle 
size of product. 

Send for Confidential Test Grinding Data Sheet 
to arrange for a test grind of your material in 
ovr laboratories or write for New MIKRO- 
ATOMIZER Bulletin. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKR -PULVERIZER 


INU - ATSRHZER 


Minister C. D. Howe wh 
CANADA ah simone aeiniet ry ickenns 


1 
said he saw no reason ' eo 
breaking for the $16 million 4 $> pd % 
lion project should not tal - 

$60 MILLION FOR CHINA focal, } h, wit 
OTTAWA-—Latest agreement under Plan is to put the airp seen, 
the Exports Credits Insurance Act—- Canadian end of the er ' 
which may eventually give other nations __ Bridge, closer to downtown d pet 
$700 million in credits—will provide any available U. S. site. | ~ 
China $60 million over the next two used primarily by U. S. -_ to 
years. Of this amount, $25 million will Windsor is not an importan! Cay ge 
go toward settlement of mutual aid ac- airline stop. _— 
counts, and $35 million toward pur- Canada is also interested in sec, "he inte 
chase of reconstruction equipment. the use of the Sault Ste. Maric, \y ae ‘ 
An unusual feature of this and other _ airport for a projected Trans-C. re . 
Canadian credits is the commitment of Line stop, to save $4 millio walks 
the recipient to spend specific cash ing a Canadian port. Otl f refe 
sums in Canada, apart from the loan _ sites are on the Washington-British{ b a as 
and current trate transactions. China, lumbia line, on the Maine-Nevw RB, P 
for instance, agrees to purchase Cana- wick line, and in the Fort Fruit’ 
dian dollars, for gold or foreign exchange International Falls area. DRESTI 


convertible into gold, in the amount of 


20% of the credit drawn upon for cur- AUTO MEN EYE CANADA OTTA' 


rent purchases supplementary to those 1's large 
made possible by the loan. OTTAWA-The Big Three-f asing P 
and Chrysler at Windsor and Gen imated 

INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT Motors at both Windsor and Oshavil ble st 
may soon be joined by four other alll ommiss 

OTTAWA-—A move, sponsored by builders, Kaiser-Frazer, Nash, Sty reforest 
Detroit, for an international airport at -baker, and Willys-Overland. ccial 
Windsor, Ont., promises to lead to a Kaiser-Frazer has looked at war pl; Premiet 
chain of such ports along the Canada- for sale in Windsor and Sorel, Que. ; i. Gen 
U. S. border. has been offered proximity to iron 4lBid exec 
A twin-cities delegation visited Ottawa _coal and overseas markets by Novi ML td. 
with the Windsor plan and got hearty _ tians. nown 
approval from Reconstruction & Supply Paul Hoffman, Studebaker preside. comn 


2 es > a se Pa x ah on re = Se ™ r om m deaf 

a” Aye ' + PS . Sloan 
‘ pan CTI 
est re 
patmen 
‘ taki 
Forest 
an ind 
lue of 
pn. 


econst 
Inqui: 
week 4 
urce f 
HEADED FOR THE LAST ROUNDUP roe 
Rounded up on Alberta ranges, wild horses mill into corrals near Calgary wiry 
first leg on their journey to Europe. It'll be no sentimental journey; some wi + 
be broken for farm work, most will go in cans. Under an UNRRA contra om 
Canada will supply 10,000 tons of horsemeat during 1946 to Belgium. Stallioq@p sac 
and brood mares are returned to Alberta’s herd of 200,000 wild horiom tit 
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USINES 


ering for the Otis-Fenson factory 
milton to replace the Windsor 
Sct the company sold when it stopped 
>-) Gh dian operations several years ago. 
>'ace MR, with a Nash-Kelvinator setup 
ondon, Ont., had its eye on an army 

car Hance depot ‘which Ottawa has de- 
bagi a not to sell. Willys-Overland has 
‘Tot (reactivated its subsidiary, Willys 
ould fi-onada, Ltd., and has opened offices 
<* iifroronto where plans to assemble cars 
Cana ynada are expected to be completed 


— rhe interest of American auto manu- 
a urers is taken to mean that they 
cyt expect forthcoming international 
Ot bulfe talks to wipe out British Empire 
PSMA preferences and are going ahead 
plans to get inside the preference 


DRESTRY SURVEY 


OTTAWA—Conservation of Can- 
t's large timber stands is getting in- 
asing attention. Ontario, with an 
mated 71,000,000,000 cu. ft. of ac- 
sible standing timber, has appointed 
ommission to inquire into all aspects 
reforestation, forest control, and com- 
cial use Of forest resources. 
Premier George Drew has named 
aj. Gen. Howard Kennedy, who has 
‘ executive posts with E. B. Eddy 
, Ltd., and with the Chicago Tn- 
coined Ontario Paper Co., to head 
scommission. Pattern of the inquiry 
been set by a study of British Co- 
mbia’s forests by Chief Justice Gordons 
Sloan. In his 600,000-word report, 
lan criticizes the administration of 
est resources, recommending their 
tment as a continuous agricultural 
idertaking rather than as an exhaustive 
ing project. 
Forestry ranks fourth ameng Cana- 
industries, with a gross annual 
ue Of production of over $700 mil- 


AID TO INDUSTRY 


OTTAWA-A Technical Information 
iee—ready to put hundreds of gov- 
t scientists and technicians to 
ik solving Canadian industry’s prob- 
ms—has been created as a part of the 
search & Development Branch of the 
construction & Supply Dept. 
quiries arriving at the rate of 30 
are referred to the proper federal 
burce for answers that may be quickly 
ailable or require weeks of research 
nd experiment. These questions have 
paged from “Can oxychloride cement 
used for kitchen drainboards?” and 
Vhat’s the newest process for making 
mnerete building blocks?” to “How do 
%u recover iron and titanium white 
om titaniferrous ore?” 
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Business Meetings 
at The Homestead 


Your directors, execu- 
tives, key-men concen- 
trate better, accom- 
plish more when they 
meet at The Home- 
stead with no urban 
distractions. Full in- 
formation on request. 


HAROLD P. BOCK, General Manager 
THE 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


You CAN do Business 
with BRITAIN 


If you contemplate marketing or 
manufacturing in Britain, you will 
profit by the advice of experienced, 
expertly staffed consultants on 


* Market Definitions 
* Factory Location 
* Materials & Labour 


Background particulars and estimates 
promptly supplied to your requirements. 


e O.W,.ROSKILL e 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
Engineers « Chemists « Economists 
14 GT. COLLEGE ST., LONDON S.W.1 
U. S. Correspondent: C. R. VAIL 
745 Sth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. PLaza $-3152 


les: 


a . 
Turning the ‘'Searchlight’’ on ‘Opportunities"’ 


Published as space ia available—approzimately once @ 
month. Rate—65 ets. word—$2.75 line—$5.50 minimum— 
2 words for box number, Address replies ¢/o Business Week. 


-_ 
—_ 
—_— 


export executive 
* EMPLOYED FULL charge export business 
including foreign plants; manufacturer con- 
sumer products. Ten years present company, 
developed business from scratch to over seven 
figures. Reason for desiring change prefers 
N.Y.C. or West Coast. Widely travelled, per- 
sonal contacts all continents ineluding resi- 
dence Europe and Asia. Proficient Spanish, 
French and German, 838 years old, married, 
U.S. citizen. Available after April first. Box 


488 
hidden costs reduced 

* REDUCE NON-PRODUCTIVE costs. A com- 
plete audit of office, sales, production and 
other procedures will reveal where costs can 
be reduced. Audits supervised and recom- 
mendations poopared on part-time or fee 
basis by nationally recognized authority on 
office management. Box 489. 


general manager wanted 
* FOR LARGE, well-established company en- 
gaged in job and proprietary injection and 
extrusion molding. Applicant must be top 
executive experienced in all major business 
functions, with particular emphasis on sales 
and production. Salary commensurate with 
eualtdca tions. Reply must be detailed and 


contain references in order to obtain appoint- 
ment for interview. Box 490. 


THE MARKETS pms secnc 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...... 175.1 179.1 176.4 135.5 
Railroed ...... 66.4 69.5 68.0 50.4 
Utility ........ 89.8 92.3 888 61.0 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 124.4 1244 123.8 121.9 
Railroad ...... 119.8 119.6 118.9 114.3 


Utility .......:115.9 1166 115.9 116.6 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Trend to Wariness 


Pending official release of the latest 
‘Truman wage-price formula, still a 
secret and the subject of some quite 
bearish rumors, up to Wednesday of 
this week, investors and traders con- 
tinued to evidence considerable wariness 
in their New York Stock Exchange 
operations. 

Fortunately, Big Board daily trading 
volumes have been running well under 
their earlicr extravagant levels, a good 
sign normally, and thus far Wall Street 
claims to have seen no reason for hang- 
ing up storm signals. Supporting bids, 
however, have been conspicuously ab- 
sent lately, and during the last week or 
so the market on occasion has been dis- 
closing definite reactionary tendencies. 
e Disheartening News—Some of the cor- 

orate news hitting the financial pages 
frasn’t helped investor sentiment. Espe- 
cially discouraging have been the many 
work stoppages, caused by the lack of 


materials, resulting from | 
ances, which have been 
several companies still fre 
troubles themselves. 

Likewise disturbing, es] 
followed so close on the }):¢! 
poor postwar earnings report of P: 
Morris & Co. which caused sich g 
break in its shares (BW—Feb.9’4¢, 
was the news that Dresser [ndys 
Inc., had decided to defer Cor 
dividend. 

e Squeeze on Profits—Ac. ing 
Dresser, which grew tremen 
ing the war (BW—Mar.31'45 of 


recently split its common stock 24 


in anticipation of postwar TOSp 


its dividend deferment was broug): 


by the squeeze on profits being ey 
now by rising manufacturing cost 
fixed selling prices. It warned, als 
present margins “between factor 
and selling price, already too smal 
be further reduced” and Di 

mon promptly responded to the 


by slumping $5 to a price of $265 


e Market More Sensitive—Sonic s 
price repercussions recently fo 


(1) the news that Atlantic Ref 


Co.’s 1945 earnings had droppx 
under those of 1944 and (2) the 


ment of American Steel Foundric 


recent market favorite, that “OPA 
ings on our peacetime production 
low that since V-J Day we have 
operating at a loss.” 


Until very recently it was notice: 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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+ similar unfavorable news was al- 
s taken in its stride by the market. 
one appeared to worry too greatly 
put reports of lower-than-expected 
ings, dividend reductions, etc. Such 
ots generally were considercd buy- 
opportunities; or if there was a sharp 
pe was generally followed by 
0 . 
bo a ae new reac- 
of the stock market to “bad news,” 
a result, is causing some concern in 
financial district, where many recall 
Street’s adage that “the news fav- 
the trend.” 
Nevertheless, though the Street isn’t 
mpantly bullish, as was the case until 
ently, many traders are still pretty 
placent about things in general and 
pfess to have no doubts about the 
pundness” of the present price struc- 
e. That group probably accounts 
majority opinion currently. How- 
et, there are a number of realists who 
ow how thin present markets are and 
a good idea of what could easily 
ppen in the event of any sustained 
pss wave of selling. And they are 
tching the situation now like a hawk. 


0 Much, Too Soon 


When the current bull market started 
April, 1942, the oils proved an early 
onite. By mid-1943 Standard & Poor's 
eekly oil stock price average was up 
me 91%, compared with the 66% 
¢ recorded by the composite indus- 
al average. 

Oil’s above-average showing, however, 
en't destined to keep up forever. 
nce early 1945, despite the industry’s 
ominence in postwar blueprints, it’s 
ena different story. Instead of being 
leader, oil stocks have persistently 
eged behind the industrial parade, par- 
ularly since V-J Day (chart). 

Some Favorable Factors—This show- 
g has disappointed many investors, es- 
cially of late in view of the increasing 
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inflation-conscious character of the stock 
market and the historic lure of oil shares 
as an inflation-hedge. They’ve been sur- 
prised, too, at the market’s failure, in 
these days of rising wages, to accord 
more recognition to the fact that labor 
accounts for a below-average percentage 
of the oil industry’s total operating 
costs. 

Wall Streeters who are not so bullish 
now about the oils don’t dispute these 
favorable features of the situation. ‘They 
are also aware that the industry is now 
in the best financial position in its 
history, due to the judicious use made 
of war-swollen earnings, and they like 
its long-term outlook. 
¢ Overproduction Trouble—Some time 
ago, however, many market seers began 
to discern the possibility that peace 
might first produce some gasoline price 
weakness which for a time could seri- 
ously affect the industry’s early postwar 
earnings. .And they think that the mar- 
ket has been smart to pay the attention 
it has recently to the unfavorable po- 
tentialities of this factor. 

Ever since the government started 
canceling its huge wartime gasoline 
contracts, OPA price ceilings (high for 
gas, lower for most other products) 

ave influenced heavier production of 
gas than the demand has warranted. It 

as not been possible to make the price 
adjustments which normally would 
have permitted refiners to cut the gaso- 
line yield per barrel of crude and still 
operate profitably. Neither has the de- 
mand for gas sprung up to the extent 
earlier hoped, and surplus gasoline 
holdings, as a result, have finally almost 
exceeded storage capacity. 

e Price Decline—Because of the need to 
move such stocks in quantity, some local 
cuts in gasoline prices were made re- 
cently (BW —Jan.19’46,p19) and_ this 
wave has since broadened considerably. 
Once the current abnormally high de- 
mand for fuel oil and kerosene subsides, 
refinery runs will be cut. Such action 
is likely to be sharper tl.an earlier antici- 
pated and will substantially raise unit 
production costs. Not helping declin- 
ing profit margins is the 18% increase 
in wage rates recently granted by the 
industry. 

As a result, the oil companies, which 
did none too well in the last six months 
of 1945, are considered by many to be 
facing a drab earnings outlook for the 
first half of 1946. Even if price con- 
trols are released by midyear (very 
problematical), many expect full 1946 
profits to run well under 1945 levels. 
Some 1946 dividend cuts, in fact, 
wouldn’t be surprising and a conserva- 
tive attitude towards the oils, especially 
those largely dependent on refinin 
operations, is very noticeable in Wall 
Street today. 
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Your guide to 
an understanding of 


PROBLEMS OF 
WORLD SECURITY 
An important _——— 
evaluation aa 
of the 
United Nations 
Conferences 
at 


DUMBARTON OAKS 
YALTA 
MEXICO CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


....Wwith the complete 
official text of the 
four main documents 


Just Published! 


THE FOUR 
CORNERSTONES 
OF PEACE 


By VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Research Director, 
Foreign Policy Association 


267 pages, 54, x 8, $2.50 


The primary task of the United Nations is to answer the 
question that is haunting men and women everywhere 
the question of how to achieve security, both at home and 
abroad, now that hostilities are over. An attempt has been 
made, through the four historic conference; of Dumbartor 
Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, and San Francisco, to set up 
the machinery of an effective international organization 
toward this end, 


The author, an authority on international affairs, has 
summarized, analyzed, and imterpreted these documents 
with the aim of clarifying their significance for the men 
and women voters throughout the United States—the vot 
ers who will finally have to pass judgment on the steps 
this country must take to implement the Charter of the 
United Nations Organization. 


THE FOUR CORNERSTONES OF PEACE Is the average. 
intelligent person’s primer of the four world conferences, 
and includes a transcript of the entire texts in perma 
nent form. The book points out how the mechanics of 
Deace as set up by the documents will be powerless and 
ineffectual unless they are supported by an informed, re 
sponsible public opinion. These world documents, to 
gether with the author's keen commentary, are required 
reading for every person interested in world security 


The book poses such questions as these 
concerning present and future problems 


mA atomic bomb and war as a crime affect U. S. 
cy 

Can we escape the vicious circle of lack of trade and 
insecurity? 

What are the duties of the American voter toward in- 
ternational organization? 

Why should the House participate with the Senate in 
ratifying treaties? 

What can the American voter do to promote interna- 
tional peace? 


See It for 10 Days on Approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Dean’s THE FOUR CORNERSTONES OF 
PEACE for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $2.50, plus few cents postage, 
Or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 


BW 2-16-46 
: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 12 Rich- 
, E., Toronto, 1). 


THE TREND 


WE NEED A SURVEY OF SAVINGS 


What is done with the wartime accumulation of indi- 
vidual savings in the United States may determine, per- 
haps in controlling degree, whether we shall have a boom 
or bust sequence or a sustained period of prosperity. 

Consequently, it would seem to be an elemental part 
of good economic management to know all that can 
possibly be known about plans for the use of these sav- 
ings. At present, however, so far as we have been able to 
determine after considerable searching, these plans are 
obscured by much avoidable ignorance. 


© Today, individual Americans have liquid assets of about 
$180 billion. About $115 billion of this total was accumu- 
lated in the war years, 1942-45, largely in the form of gov- 
ernment bonds, bank deposits, and currency. 

With $180 billion it would be possible to buy every 
single ‘thing produced in the United States in its most 
prosperous prewar year and still have a lot of money left 
over. That may convey some impression of the magnitude 
of this fund of savings. Of course, not all of it is available 
for expenditure. Well over half of the $180 billion is 
being held to meet individual contingencies such as those 
caused by rainy days and retirement or to secure income 
from investment. 

There are scores of billions of these savings, however, 
which are not so anchored. If the holders of any consid- 
erable share of these billions should become convinced 
that their dollars are spoiling on their hands as a result 
of price increases, they could touch off a rip-roaring infla- 
tion by converting these dollars into goods. We com- 
mend this fact to the earnest contemplation of that 
seemingly expanding company of economic statesmen 
who take the momentarily comfortable position about 
inflation that a semidrunk takes about another drink, 
namely that a little bit won’t make much difference. 


© Along with their formidable inflationary potentialities, 
these wartime savings also present the potentiality of 
playing a decisive role in sustaining employment and 
prosperity. For example, it is the contention of a con- 
siderable group of economists of good professional repute 
that a basic trouble with our economic system is that it 
does not route enough purchasing power into the hands 
of consumers, and hence breeds its own depressions. One 
estimate made by members of this group, on the basis of 
past performance, is that the funds reaching consumers 
in 1950 will fall about $8.5 billion short of the $170 bil- 
lion needed to sustain full employment, and thus plunge 
the economy into a major tailspin (BW—Dec.8’45,p120). 
That’s the depression-in-1950 school. The deficit in pay- 
ments to consumers which they envisage, however, is 
only about 5% of the liquid assets now in the hands of 
individuals. That fact suggests the tremendous potential- 


120 


ity of these savings for ironing out economic bum) 

Of course, what the holders intend to do with the 
wartime accumulation of liquid assets is not scomethiy 
that can be found out by questionnaire today, and th 
be filed away for reliable future reference. Their inte 
tions will constantly change, depending upon changes; 
individual and general circumstances. 


© Nonetheless, it is possible to find out and keep findiy 
out a lot more about the routing of these saving; thanj 
now known. For example, no one at present has reliabij 
information about the distribution of these savings | 
income groups, although this distribution will have g 
important bearing on how the savings are spent. Ther 
are some guesses about the distribution and among the 
that somewhere between 35°, and 50% of the S115 bj 
lion wartime accumulation of liquid assets is held } 
families with annual incomes of less than $5,000. If thed 
estimates are anywhere near correct and if it is also co; 
rect that families in this income group will spend a tek 
tively large share of their wartime savings for consumer 
goods they could not get during the war, the impact upo 
the markets for goods can obviously be tremendous. !+; 
possible to get far clearer light on that important point 

While one of the certainties about wartime savings i 
that many of their holders will be more or less con 
tinuously changing their minds about what they aq 
going to do with them, that does not foreclose the poss 
bility of learning a lot about economic developments 
present and prospective, by keeping track of why tha 
are changing their minds. The Federal Reserve Board 
made surveys of the principal use to which savers in tw 
communities intend to put their savings and found tha 
by far the most popular use was to increase individu 
security rather than to purchase consumers goods. 
board, however, did not get a detailed breakdown of the 
uses planned for the savings and, more important, has nd 
followed up what is happening to the plans of savers as w 
move further into the postwar period. 


© It would be quite an undertaking to devise and admir 
ister a continuing survey of what individuals are domg 
and intend to do with their savings, and the part com 
cerned with intentions would, of course, have a substar 
tial degree of fallibility. The job would not be much mor 
forbidding technically, however, than the polls which 
now enlighten us regularly on a large range of vastly les 
important subjects. 

This $180 billion fund of liquid assets in the hands 0 
individuals constitutes one of the overshadowing ee 
nomic facts and forces in this postwar world. At least aa 
effort should be made to have a knowledge of it co 
mensurate with its importance. 
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